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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | which it gave rise in his heart. He felt tran- 
The King’s Highway, a Novel. By G. P. R.|quillised, he felt more resolute, more capable 
James, Esq. author of “* The Robber,” “‘ The! of enduring. Grief and anxiety subsided into 
Gentleman of the Old School,” &c. &c. &c.'melancholy and resolution, and the sweet in- 
3 vols. 12m9. London, 1840. Longman’! fluence of the hour had also an effect beyond: 
and Co. jit made him pause upon the memories of his 
Mr. JamMEs seems determined to shew us that, past life, upon many a scene of idle profligacy, 
he is as versatile as he is prolific and inexhaust-|revel, and riot,—of talents cast away and op- 
ible. On almost every story he opens a new| portunity neglected, of fortune spent and 
ground, and, peopling it with his very actual bright hopes blasted,—and of all the great ad- 
creations, makes his readers live in any country, ' vantages which he had once possessed utterly 
at any time, and under any circumstances, it | lost and gone, with the exception ofa kind and 
may please his genius to invent, and his talents! generous heart : a jewel, indeed, but one which 
to realise. It is not easy to find new language in this world, alas! can but too seldom be 
on every occasion to express the pleasure we /turned to the advantage of the possessor. On 
receive from this gentleman’s writings; suffice it these things he pondered, and a sweet and en- 
to say, that we look forward to them as we were nobling regret came upon him that it should 
wont to do to those of the great man in whose/ be so—a regret which might have gone on to 
footsteps he is following, and never suffer a dis-' sincere repentance, to firm amendment, to the 
appointment.. We cannot pay him a higher retrieval of fortunes, to an utter change of 
compliment ; and we rejoice to say that The destiny, had the circumstances of the times, 
King’s Highway will rather elevate him in, |or any friendly voice and helping hand, led his 
than depress him from, the rank he has so/ mind on upon that path wherein it had already 
gallantly won among the most popular authors | taken the first step, and had opened out before 
of his age and country. jhim a way of retrieval, instead of forcing him 
The period chosen for this tale is one of the;onward down the hill of destruction. But, 
greatest interest, and affording scope for the|alas! those were not times when the opportu- 
most striking vicissitudes without violating|nity of doing better was likely to be allowed 
probability. It opens with a scene consequent to him; nor were circumstances destined to 
upon the Battle of the Boyne; and all the|change his course. His destiny, like that of 
parties involved in it have their fortunes shaped | many Jacobites of the day, was but to be from 
and chequered by their adherence to James or|ruin to ruin; and let it be remembered, that 
William. The free use of the “ Stand and | the character and history of Lennard Sher- 
Deliver” principle produces many of the leading | brooke ave not ideal, but are copied faithfully 
events and consequences in the plot, which is' from a true but sad history of a life in those 
altogether cunningly and admirably contrived|times. All natural affections sweeten and pu- 
to excite our curiosity for the result. The cha-|rify the human heart. Like every thing else 
racters are drawn with much skill, and, as/given us immediately from God, their natural 
usual with our author, the descriptive parts are | tendency is to wage war against all that is evil 
exact and excellent. We fancy we are upon|within us.” 
every spot where he lays his incidents, and seeing} How true and fine this is; and the following 
and hearing the beings whom he employs to in-| comes yet more home to our breast :— 
volve and work out his lifelike history. These! ‘It is a false and a mistaken notion altoge- 
are superior merits, and when we add that in| ther, that men of great mind and intense thought 
these volumes we find even more of moral and!are easily wearied or annoyed by the presence 
philosophical reflection, and acute views of men |of children. The man who is wearied with 
and things, than in Mr. James’s most successful |children must always be childish himself in 
works, we have, said enough to send them to/mind; but, alas ! not young in heart. He must 
the public with the praise they so justly|be light, superficial, though perhaps inquir- 
deserve. ing and intelligent; but neither gentle in 
Agreeably to our rule not to interfere with|spirit nor fresh in feeling. Such men must 
the plot, and thereby mar a chief charm in|always soon become wearied with children ; 
novel-reading, we must now endeavour to select | for very great similarity af thought and of mind 
a few insulated passages to illustrate some of|—the paradox is but seeming—is naturally 
the opinions we have thus briefly expressed :— | wearisome in another ; while, on the contrary, 
__ “The heart of the traveller then was ill—very | similarity of feeling and of heart is that bond 
ill at ease, but yet the calm of that evening’s|which binds our affections together. Where 
sunshine had a sweet and tranquillising effect. | both similarities are combined, we may be most 
here } happy in the society of our counterpart; but 
mirror in our hearts, which reflects the images} where the link between the hearts is wanting 
of the things around us; and every change |there will always be great tediousness in great 
that comes over nature’s face is mingled | similarity.” 
sweetly, though too often unnoticed, with the} The subjoined portion of a dialogue between 
thoughts and feelings called forth by other| Wilton (the hero of the piece) and Lord Sher- 
things. The effect of that calm evening upon|brooke, the spoilt son of the minister whose 
Lennard Sherbrooke was not to produce the secretary ‘he is, will give a slight taste of the 
wild, bright, visionary dreams and expecta-| spirit breathed into these colloquies :— 
tions, which seem the peculiar offspring of the} “Indeed, my lord,’ replied Wilton, ‘you 
glowing morning, or of the bright and risen| would particularly oblige me by making no 
day; but it was the counterpart, the image, |effort to change the position in which I am 
the reflection of that evening scene itself, ta|placed. All the. communication which takes 





place between your lordship’s father and myself 
is quite sufficient for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and we can never stand in any other 
relation towards each other than that of min. 
ister and private secretary.’ ‘Or clerk, as he 
called you to me to-day,’ said Lord Sherbrooke, 
dryly. ‘The name matters very little, my 
lord,’ replied Wilton; ‘he calls me secretary 
to myself, and such he stated me to be in the 
little memorandum of my appointment, which 
he gave me; but if it please him better to call 
me clerk, why, let him do it.” ‘Oh! I shall 
not remonstrate,’ replied Lord Sherbrooke ; 
‘I never argue with my father. In the first 
| place, it would be undutiful and disrespectful, 
‘and I am the most dutiful of all sons; and in 
ithe next place, he generally somehow gets the 
better of me in argument—the more se 
the more wrong he is. But, nevertheless, 

can find means to drive him, if not to persuade 
him ; to lead him, if not to convince him; and 
| having had my own way from childhood up to 
| the present hour—alas! that I should say it, 
jafter having taken the way that I have taken 
—I do not intend to give it up just now, so I 
will soon drive him to a different way with 
you, while you have no share in the matter, 
but that of merely suffering me to assume, at 
once, the character of an old friend, and not an 
insincere one. On the latter point, indeed, 
you must believe me to be just as sincere as 
my father is insincere; for you very well 
know, Wilton, that, in this world of ours, it 
is much more by avoiding the faults than by 
following the virtues of our parents, that we 
get on in life. Every fool can see where his 
father is a fool, and can take care not to be 
foolish in the same way; but it is a much more 
difficult thing to appreciate a father’s wisdom, 
and learn to be wise like him.’ * The latter, 
my lord, I should think, would be the nobler 
endeavour,’ replied Wilton; ‘ though I cannot 
say what would have been my own case, if I 
had ever had the happiness of knowing a 
father’s care.’ Lord Sherbrooke for a moment 
or two made no reply, but looked down upon 
the ground, apparently struck by the tone in 
which Wilton spoke. He answered at length, 
however, raising his eyes with one of his gay 
looks, ‘ After all, we are but mortals, my dear 
Wilton, and we must have our little follies and 
vices. I would not be an angel for the world, 
for my part; and besides—for so staid and 
sober a young man as you are—you forget that 
I have a duty to perform towards my father, 
to check him when I see him going wrong, and 
to put him in the right way; to afford him, 
now and then, a little filial correction, and take 
care of his morals and his education. Why, if 
he had not me to look after him, I do not 
know what would become of him. However, I 
see,’ he added, in a graver tone, ‘that I must 
not jest with you, until you know me and 
understand me better. hat I mean is, that 
we are to be friends, remember. It is all 
arranged between the Earl of Sunbury and 
myself. We are to be friends, then ; and such 
being the case, I will take care that my Lord 
of Byerdale does not call my friend his clerk, 
nor treat him in any other manner than as my 
friend. And now, Wilton, set about the 
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matter as fast as ever youcan. There is my 
letter of recommendation from the Earl of 
Sunbury, which I hope will break down some 
barriers; the rest I must do for myself. You 
will find me full of faults, full of follies. and 
full of vices; for though it may be a difficult 
thing to be full of three things at once, yet the 
faults, follies, and vices within me, seem to fill 
me altogether, each in turn, and yet altogether. 
In fact, they put me in mind of two liquids 
with which I once saw an Italian conjuror 
perform a curious trick. He filled a glass with 
a certain liquid, which looked like water, up 
to the very brim, and then poured in a consi- 
derable quantity of another liquid without 
increasing the liquid in the glass by a drop. 
Now sometimes my folly seems to fill me so 
completely, that I should think there was no 


ishing confinement, science is certainly excel- 
lent in its way, and can do much; but it 
strikes us that a very easy method might be 
suggested without scientific reference at all, 
viz. by coming an hour later to the shop, 
bazar, or warehouse, in the morning, and 
going an hour earlier at_ night. 

But we must address ourselves to the text. 
‘€ Books (says Philanthropos) are innumerable. 
Then why (he inquires) add to their number ?” 
and he answers himself, ‘* Because the writings 
of authors, though glowing as a comet, and 
resplendent as a meteor, like the foregoing 
luminaries, have in no way diminished the icy 
coldness of the winter eve—have but in a 
i small degree tended to the decrease of human 





.. ” 
| suffering. 


In despite of this bright simile he lowers his 


room for vices, but those vices find some means | tone, and, with that pride which apes humility, 
to slip in without incommoding me in the) proclaims, that ‘‘the writer of this pamphlet 
least. However, I will leave you now to read laffects not to shine; he aspires only to kindle 
your letters, and to wonder at your sage and a fire, which, though perhaps as humble as the 
prudent friend, the Earl of Sunbury, having | embers of a cottage hearth, may be instrumental 
introduced to your acquaintance, and recom-|in inclining his fellow-labourers to contemplate 
mended to your friendship, one who has made|on their grievances, and may yield a spark 
half the capitals of Europe ring with his | whence mighty spirits may blow a flame, which 
pranks. The secret is, Wilton, that the earl | shall cause the conflagration and extermination 
knows both me and you. He pays you the|of all our woes. The essay now presented to 


high compliment of thinking you can be the) the public claims no merit as a literary composi- 


companion of a very faulty man, without 
acquiring his faults; and he knows that, 
thongh I cannot cure myself of my own errors, 


tion ; its sentences are irregular ; its connexion 
|is imperfect. But these defects are caused by 
the scarcity of leisure, and by the deficiency 


be substantial, powerful, and wise. My credit 
hangs on their conduct. Let them but follow 
}my counsel, and I am one who builds his 
| fortress on the rock; let their present foolish 
conduct be continued, let them but neglect my 
advice, and I am one at whom fools may sneer, 
and idiots may scorn.” 

We are not very clear about the powerful 
and wise assistants being the victims of present 
foolish conduct, but we dare say it is with these 
wise fools, Nemo mortaliwum omnibus horis 
sapit (we translate for the younger and less 
learned of the trade), i.e. linendrapers’ shop- 
keepers have committed some little acts of 
folly since the running of omnidbuses. They 
must, however, give over, for ‘it becomes 
them deeply to weigh the position, that no 
party advances its ends one step, without pro. 
| portionately retarding the progress of a weaker 
| section of society,” and they must take care to 
iget a-head of the weaker sections rather than 
| to be guilty of weakness themselves. See the 
| danger :— 

** Let but the agricultural labourer and the 
artisan be linked together by the mystic spell 
of the arts and sciences [oh, wonderful! “let 
but ;”’] let them but ascertain that unprincipled 
|tradesmen revel in luxury, because of exor- 
| bitant profits and unfair dealing ; let them but 
learn those statistics, which prove that about 
one third of what is prepared for the use of 
mankind is the proportion of wealth consumed 








I hate them too much to wish any one to/ of that solitude so indispensable for study and | by these buyers and sellers of merchandise ; et 


imitate them.’” 





The Linendrapers’ Magna Charta; or, an 
Easy and Pleasant Mode of Diminishing 
Shopkeepers’ Confinement, Increasing their 
Physical Energies, and Augmenting their 
Knowledge, Respectability, and Happiness. 
By Philanthropos. 8vo. pp. 29. London, 
1840. Whittaker and Co. 

A very tiny pamphlet; but then the matter ! 
It is not ** words, words, words,” but a real, 
genuine scheme for bettering the condition of 
Linendrapers’ Shopmen, and wringing from 
their reluctant tyrants no less than a ** Magna 
Charta,” just as the bold British barons of old 
wrung one from King John! When we looked 
on the title-page, we could not help laughing at 
the odd juxtaposition of phraseology—* Linen- 
drapers’””—‘* Magna Charta;” men and mea- 
sures; or at least shopkeepers and parchment 
to make measures of. 

Our valiant Knight of the Ellwand goeth 
forth to battle in stout panoply. Runnymede, 
with its fugitive-sounding name, needed not to 
have been ashamed of such as he; even though 
.as yet the plan has not been adopted for in- 
creasing his “ physical energies.” In truth we 
hardly know why such a surplusage can be 
desired. Tapes, ferret, thread, ribands, pins 
and needles, bodkins, thimbles, hooks and eyes, 
buttons, bobbin, laces, gimp, tulle, net, cambric, 
crape, gauze, muslin, chintz, ginghams, dimity, 
calico; yea, tabbinets, merinos, silks, satins, and 
great linen webs, do not require the strength of 
giants to handle them. Why, then, should 
Philanthropos wish to have Titans to do what 
would be much better done by women? Why 
augment the forces of these pseudo-whisker- 
andos, who are already burly and big enough 
to charm, or fancy they charm, every female 
for whom they spread out the counters’ and 
their own attractions? Like the French judge, 
when the felon excused himself for his crime, 
with [1 faut gue je vive, we may say, we “see 
no necessity for it.” Then with regard to the 
scientific modes by which it is proposed to 
accomplish an easy and pleasant mode of dimin- 


| meditation. Indeed the whole of the tract, 
because of its indifferent execution, is an ocular 
proof that the assistants’ reasons for complaint 
are real and urgent.” 

This is fine, in imagery, in imagination, in 
felicity of expression, and in depth of thought. 
The fire instrumental towards the contempla- 
tive mood is true to nature, and suggestive of 
a picture worthy of Wilkie. We see the shop- 
;man with the dying embers at his feet, his 
| elbows on his knees, his gallant head declined, 
and his eye, nevertheless, in wild frenzy roll- 
ing, brooding over the grievances of his condi- 
tion, till he is wrought to a climax, and fit to 
yield that electric spark which mighty kindred 
spirits may blow into a flame (exactly as he is 
blowing, and they blow a cloud from their 
cigars), to conflagrate and exterminate all their 
woes!! No more will they then have to deplore 
the “scarcity of leisure” or ‘ deficiency of 
solitude ;” the former shall be abundant, and 
the latter ample; the supply of both quite 
equal to the d dj, and, con tly, the 
“occular proof” of the assistants’. wants he- 
comes all my eye and Betty Martin. No 
wonder that the author boastfully cries — 

“I with confidence look forward to all that 
I have foretold concerning the renovation of 
that portion of society of which I am a 
member.” 

And he stands on sure foundations; for he 
tells us— 

** He who promulgates Utopian projects, and 
yet lacks the means to prove the practicability 
of his schemes, deserves our contempt.”” 

We admire the greater man who can demon- 
strate the practicability of ‘* Utopian” schemes, 
and who has by him a full stock of the raw 
materials for the erection of all his visionary 
‘* grottoes, palaces, and airy castles!" So the 
illustrious Greek, Philanthropos; for, doth he 
not add ?— 

‘In like manner JZ (by myself 7) shall merit 
the name of a wild visionary, if the assistants who 
are the materials on which my hopes are found- 
ed, if they prove worthless, useless, crumbling, 
and rotten. But I believe those individuals to 








| them but reflect on these facts—these awkward 
stubborn facts, and assuredly means will be 
\ devised that will demonstrate that ‘union is 
| strength.’ Fancy all the inferior, but indus- 
' trious classes in London purchasing goods, 
|either by barter or money, of manufactures ; 
| picture immense storehouses, where this combi- 
nation retailed drapery goods at cost price; 
bear in mind, nearly 2,000,000. are the actual 
profits of low drapery goods sold in the metro. 
polis; and then judge whether, competition 
being displaced by coalition, the necessary 
expenses of these wholesale warehouses, founded 
by the masses, might not be curtailed to that 
degree that all the members of this combina- 
tion might, in clothing alone, together make 
a saving of one million sterling. Drapers, 
masters, and men, consider where is your 
remedy ? Meditate upon what might be, may 
be, and perhaps will be the effect of the uni- 
versal dissemination of knowledge, and of the 
facility of intercourse between man and man. 
Have you resources that would check such a 
tide of human affairs; that would save em- 
ployers from commercial distress, and would 
hinder working drapers from experiencing 
those miseries consequent on want of employ ? 
As in the tale of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ there is a 
Smike and a Ralph Nickleby, so in the history 
of the drapery, I prophesy wrongly if the 
ill-used assistant and the griping employer will 
not each share a destiny equal in misery td 
that of the two above-mentioned personages, to 
whom now they bear so faithful a resemblance. 
Only can we avert such fearful miseries by 
the practice of honourable and upright dealing. 
Only can assistants brave the gusts of ill for- 
tune, by demanding that mental superiority 
which will procure a livelihood any where or 
every where. od 7: “¢ Let not 
employers be enraged, if assistants think for 
themselves, and speak for themselves [ay, and 
write for themselves]. Do not they continually 
suffer themselves to be gnided by the same 
principle of self-preservation ? Do not GOVERN- 
ors [query ?] experience depression of spirits, 
with all its evil consequences, owing to the 
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present arrangements of the drapery system ? 
Do they wish to perpetuate those evils conse- 
quent on the present system of late hours on 
their dependent relations 2. Will they by disal- 
lowing any innovation in the trade, immolate 
their offspring at the altar of their God 
Mammon, and thus imitate heathen parents, 
who throw their children into the fire to 
appease the wrath, and purchase the favours, 
of their ideal Divinities? No! we will hope 
more favourably. The spirit of benevolence, 
so active in the present day, shall animate 
those who hitherto have been our masters, now 
to become our friends and guardians.” 

Our trusty and well-beloved friend Philan- 
thropos does not seem to see very clearly how 
his grand reform in the Jlinendrapery line 
would affect the relations with other lines of 
business, all preying more or less one upon the 
other. It may be, and we dare say is true 
enough, that ‘* governors,” with whom his 
vocation has connected him so much as to 
unfold the secrets of their dealings, ‘ revel 
in luxury because of exorbitant profits and 
unfair dealings ;” but do not their neighbours 
do the same, so as to make the odds all even ? 
If the linendraper cheat the baker, the but- 
cher, the publican, the jeweller, the plumber, 
the grocer, the dyer, the butterman, the hard- 
wareman, the milkman, the oilman, the 
tripeman, the bookseller, the dogsmeat-man, 
the printer, the barber, the stationer, the bro- 
ker, the fruiterer, the pewterer, the poulterer, 
the cheesemonger, the perfumer, the tobacco- 
nist, the carpenter, the carman, the smith, 
the auctioneer, the currier, the furrier, the 
chanter, the brewer, the upholder, the un- 
dertaker, the upholsterer, the wine-merchant, 
the chandler, the music-seller, the coalman, 
the hatter, the silversmith, the toyman, the 
Italian-warehouseman, the miller, the dentist, 
the coachbuilder, the builder, the scavenger, 
the saddler, the bricklayer, the nightman, the 
engineer, the mealman, the pastrycook, the 
watchmaker, the victualler, the ginspinner, 
the outler, the distiller, the painter, the tea- 
dealer, the horsedealer, the glazier, the glass 
and chinaman, the schoolmaster, the candle- 
maker, the shoemaker, the hosier, the glover, 
the lodgingletter, the apothecary, the tailor, 
the chemist, the printseller, the mercer, the 
fishmonger, the ironmonger, the fellmonger, 
the coster and every other monger ;—do not 
the baker, the butcher, the publican, the 
jeweller, the plumber, the grocer, the dyer, 
the butterman, the hardwareman, the milk- 
man, the oilman, the tripeman, the bookseller, 
the dogsmeat-man, the. printer, the barber, 
the stationer, the broker, the fruiterer, the 
pewterer, the poulterer, the cheesemonger, the 
perfumer, the tobacconist, the carpenter, the 
carman, the smith, the auctioneer, the currier, 
the furrier, the chanter, the brewer, the up- 
holder, the undertaker, the upholsterer, the 
wine-merchant, the chandler, the music-seller, 
the coalman, the hatter, the silversmith, the 
toyman, the Italian-warehouseman, the miller, 
the dentist, the coachbuilder, the builder, the 
Scavenger, the saddler, the bricklayer, the 
nightman, the engineer, the mealman, the 
pastrycook, the watchmaker, the victualler, 
the ginspinner, the cutler, the distiller, the 
Painter, the teadealer, the horsedealer, the 
glazier, the glass and chinam.n, the school. 
master, the candlemaker, the shoemaker, the 
hosier, the glover, the lodgingletter, the apothe- 
cary, the tailor, the chemist, the printseller, 
the mercer, the fishmonger, the ironmonger, 
the fellmonger, the coster and every other 
Monger, cheat the linendraper in return ?! ! 


In short, do not they all impose and prey 
upon one another and the public at large ? 
Is there a trade or profession in the wide and 
voluminous ‘London Directory,” which is not 
illustrated by a list of names of excellent men 
who live by daily lies and deceptions —in- 
cluding ‘¢ Old Clos,” whom nobody can cheat ; 
and the attorney who cheats every body —and 
if they hold out paying their way, are they not 
called very respectable tradesmen ? and if they 
Scrape together considerable sums of money, 
are they not styled eminent So-and-Sos, men 
of the highest honour, credit, station, influence, 
and character ? Now only fancy for a moment 
that any whole class of these man-devouring 
| worthies should take it into their heads to 
| abandon their predatory nature and habits, and 
live by honest means; what would be the con- 
sequences upon the other classes? Why the 
first principles and foundations of mercantile 
society would be uprooted; disorder and ‘con- 
fusion would prevail, till worse than chaos 
| would come again, and the British nation must 
sink under the useless experiment. No! 
| “ Honour among thieves.” We have risen to 
j be a mighty and flourishing empire, as our 
forefathers have been and as we are. So 
| success to swindling and roguery in linendra- 
| pery, as by custom established; and long may 
| every other trade emulate, and, if possible, 
| Surpass, the success of that wealthy, and, there- 
| fore, illustrious “line of business ! ” 

Being of this opinion, and desiring that the 
** Assistants” should be encouraged to, tread in 
the footsteps of their masters, we cannot con- 
cede to the force of the following arguments in 
favour of the contrariwise course, urged by 
Philanthropos :— 

‘* The nature of assistants’ employment, and 
the mental constitution of young men, whose 
education has never been matured, impels them 
to satisfy the cravings of the mind for excite- 
ment. This excitement can only be procured, 
owing to habits of associates, to poverty, and 
to late hours of business, in the alehouse, or in 
the brothel. Frequent resort to these haunts 
is expensive. Salaries, on an average, but 
barely suffice to support appearances and to 
defray incidental expenses. Consequently, in 
some few instances, governors may well ques- 
tion how clothes, good fellowship, Sunday 
merrymaking, wine aud women, can all be 
freely indulged in, when wages will not amount 
to 507. per annum.” 

These glimpses at the lives led by linen- 
drapers’ shopmen are creditable to their spirit ; 
and acknowledging that the nature of their em- 
ployments (serving the fair sex from morning 
till night), and their mental constitutions (?), 
must render such amusements essential for 
their happiness, we heartily join in the question, 
How can they accomplish it on fifty pounds 
a-year 2 less than twenty shillings a-week ! 
The thing is impossible, with the utmost 
moderation and economy; and we doubt if it 
can be carried into sufficient effect even by a 
new Drapery Magna Charta. But let it be 
fairlytried. Encourage Sunday merrymaking, 
and down with Sir Andrew Agnew and the 
saints: lower the duties on wine, and open the 
ports: clothe Naughtiness in purple and fine 
linen (to which every liberal draper will con- 
tribute), and feed, or pension it out of the con- 
solidated fund; and all may go well towards 
the easy mode of diminishing confinement.” 
Stop where you are, and shoplifiers not shop- 





eS re ca me 
walkers must be the synonyme for the assist- 
ants, 200,000 of whom are here represented as 
spending ten millions a-year in leading this sort 
of Lifein London!!! At present — 

“In the sultry evening of summer, those 
employed in the leading houses can sometimes 
get an hour’s grace before eleven, just to sit 
over a pot of half-and-half and hear some sing- 
song, or time enough to take a ‘ walk’ with 
some fair.” 

We put it to the humane and compassionate 
if this be enough to content any man, even 
though his physical energies are destroyed by 
severe toils and late hours? Surely the shops 
should shut at seven (see what poetical alliter. 
ation flows into the canon), and the assistants, 
as required by their advocate Philanthropos, 
should have time afforded them to cultivate 
“ gymnastic exercises, which strengthen the 
bodily constitution ; dancing, fencing, archery, 
&c., which give a graceful polish to the gesture 
of the human form ; musical festivals, vocal and 
instrumental; drawing and painting instruc. 
tion, which is alike entertaining and bene. 
ficial; and games of skill, as chess, back 
gammon, &c., which either sharpen the reflecting 
faculties, or give an adroitness at manual 
labour, particularly serviceable to the linen. 
draper.” 

The force of reason can no further go. In 
our mind’s eye we see the pennyworth of tape 
meted out with the graceful polish and most 
elegant gesture of which the human form is 
susceptible. We see the Hercules and Apollo 
combined in the vendition of a skein of silk ; 
and we see the adroitness of the herald Mercury 
beautifully hit off, whilst the customer is gam- 
moned and check-mated by the proficient in 
these sharpening games called backgammon 
and chess. 

Do we wish the national prosperity ; do we 
admire justice ; do we hate labour ; do we love 
pleasure ; and can we resist this heart-touching 
and mind-convincing appeal ? Assuredly not. 
The government and the country have patron- 
ised the Linnean, let them now patronise the 
Linen Society. What are vegetables to men ; 
what exotic plants, when compared with native 
drapers? Oh, legislators! speedily adopt a 
Measure for the web of existing calamity :+ let 
not a nail’s-breadth of time be lost, but expedite 
the Mayna Charta of the impatient barons, 
whose scissors may else be as fatal as those of 
Atropos —‘‘ Clotho colum retinet, Lachesis net, 
et Atropos secat.” Pause not to appoint a com- 
mission, or refer toa committee. Carry at once 
a counter-resolution; if an address to the throne 
be necessary, think of the dressmakers (page 27), 
and act with promptitude and vigour ; pay the 
debt humanity owes to this oppressed body, and 
throw Owen overboard; above all, remember 
the wants of your royal mistress, our gracious 
sovereign: how could her majesty do without 
the goods furnished by linendrapers ? 

Gop SavE THE QUEEN. 


Facts in Mesmerism, with Reasons for a Dis- 
passionate Inquiry into it. Ry the Rev. 
Chauncy Hare Townshend, A.M. 12mo. 
pp. 575. London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

Mr. TowNsHEND almost entirely agrees 





will act as well for themselves as now they can talk for 
themselves, And thus one third of our prostitutes will be 

diminished.* Such, then, is the ad 
+ Mover and seconder in the Lords, Lord Holland 
and Lord Lovelace; supported by Lords Hood, Lindsey, 
Band-on, Rolle, El-don, and Ell-enborough. Mover and 
der in the C Mr. Bodkin and Sir Yard Bul- 





* Perhaps, however, a more pri tt and efficacious 
hint on this point is thrown out by Philanthropos himself 
at page 27, wi he says :— 

«* The dressmakers, when we have furnished an example, 








ler; and ably supported b: Mr. Poss: Mr. Paek, and 
all the EU-iots, Ell-ices, and Ell-ises; with the Goree for 
the dressmakers.” 


* Evidently a misprint.—Ed. L. G, 
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with Dr. Elliotson, differing from him only 
in a few minor details connected with the 
phenomena observed. He sets out by an- 
swering the objections to the theory in which 
he is a firm believer, and then adduces a 
number of ‘* facts” or cases, the result of his 
own experiments, which are certainly most re- 
markable and striking. These so nearly re- 
semble the wonders of the London Hospital and 
Baron Dupotet, that we need not detail the 
particulars, which, like the former, are utterly 
beyond the-bounds or explanations of sense, rea- 
son, and credibility. Still we are bound to say, 
that they seem to have been performed with 
every precaution to guard against collusion or 
trick ; and, from our own knowledge of our friend 
Mr. Townshend (than whom a man of greater 
integrity or of sounder mind does not exist), 
we are confident that there is not a syllable 
stated by him which is not as worthy of at- 
tention as the evidence of any intelligent and 
veracious witness can possibly be in any pos- 
sible inquiry. 

Our opinion of mesmerism hitherto is upon 
record, and we will not entangle ourselves with 
any argument on the author’s extraordinary 
and inexplicable cases. We quote, however, a 
passage from him to shew, that if mesmerism 
possess the power he contends for, it is a very 
dangerous art, and may be turned to the most 
atrocious purposes. He writes :— 

‘** A curious circumstance, attending the mes- 
meriser’s power over the patient’s organisa- 
tion, is this :—- When the two are in frequent 
mesmeric relationship, the phenomenon is car- 
ried forward into the natural state. This I 
found to be the case after I had often mes- 
merised Anna M——. and E. A . LTeould, 
at any time, fix the hand or arm of either 
of these persons in any position I pleased, and 
in all the rigidness of catalepsy.”’ 

Mr. Townshend’s strongest points are, per- 
haps, the following :— 

*“*To what end, then, is reason given us, if 
not to judge of things invisible by those which 
are clearly seen? For what purpose possess 
we the irresistible propensity to supply defi- 
cient links in a chain of causation, if not to 
prompt us where our senses fail ? We move a 
magnet over a needle; the needle moves in a 
corresponding manner; and the human mind 
is so constituted that we cannot behold these 
two facts, in seeming connexion, without 
uniting them by a third, which we consider as 
proved by them, since it is in truth their ne- 
cessary consequence. We infer that the effect 
is produced by means of a magnetic current or 
medium—a something which propagates motion 
from the magnet to the needle. This some. 
thing we cannot, indeed, behold ;—yet do we 
believe in it,—and with justice, for that which 
reason perceives to be necessary is not an in- 
vention, and can never be superfluous; on the 
contrary, the only immutable and essential 
truths come out of the mould of the intuitive 
reason, which, as Coleridge observes, stops not 
at * This will be so,’ but at once decides, ‘ This 
must be so.’ Now, in all cases where motion 
is communicated from one body to another, the 
line of communication must be maintained un- 
broken, The first impulse gives motion to 
certain atoms, which in their turn propel 
others, and so on, till the whole series between 
the active body and the body which is to re- 
ceive the original impulse is set in motion, and 
then, at length, the sequence of events is com- 
plete, and the body, towards which motion 
tended, is set vibrating. If the.medium that 
propagates the first impulsion be undulatory 
and elastic, its atoms only oscillate on either 











side a fixed point of rest ; but, if it be composed 
of travelling atoms, there is an actual pro- 
gression of the medium. In either case, 
motion is propagated by a real action of matter 
till it reach its final destination. This is the 
history of all communicated motion, and it is 
plain that this holds good whether we behold 
the collection of atoms, in a bodily shape, that 
transmits the motion, as in the case of one bil- 
liard ball propelling another, or whether we 
behold them not, as in the case of sound being 
communicated to the ear from a vibrating body, 
by means of the intervening air. I grant that 
the old axiom, ‘A body cannot act where it is 
not,’ is very properly exploded; but for it we 
must substitute another, namely, ‘ A body can- 
not act where it is not, save by deputy, or 
transmissive means.’ ” 

But his experiments go far beyond this direct 
transmission, for he relates :— 

* One evening, when sitting with my family, 
the idea occurred to me,—‘ Could I mesmerise 
Anna M there, as I then was, while she 
was in her owrf house ?’ to which I knew she was 
just then confined by slight indisposition. Act- 
ing on this thought, I begged all the party 
present to note the hour (it was exactly nine 
o’clock), and to bear me witness that then and 
there 1 attempted a mesmeric experiment. 
This time I endeavoured to bring before my 
imagination very vividly the person of my sleep- 
waker, and even aided the concentration of 
my thoughts by the usual mesmeric gestures ; 
I also, at the end of an hour, said, ‘1 will 
now awake Anna,’ and used appropriate 
gestures. We now awaited with more 
curiosity than confidence the result of this 
process. The following morning Anna made 
her appearance, just as we were at breakfast, 
exclaiming, ‘Oh, sir! did you magnetise me 
last night? About nine o'clock I fell asleep, 
and mother and sisters say they could not wake 
me with all their shaking of me, and they were 
quite frightened ; but after an hour I woke of 
myself; and I think from all this that my 
sleep must have been magnetic. It also did me 
a great deal of good, for I felt quite recovered 
from my cold after it. After a natural sleep 
I never feel so much refreshed. When I sleep 
for an hour in magnetism, it is as if I had 
rested a whole night.’ These were the words 
of Anna M——., noted down at the time as 
accurately as possible.” 

And again :— 

“Once standing near Anna M—— I ad- 
dressed to her a sentence mentally, but she did 
not comprehend it, though, that I wished to 
say something to her, and that there was an 
action of my mind, she manifested knowledge. 
Her words on this occasion were remarkable. 
:. bay do you speak so low, sir? Speak louder, 
that I may hear you !’ Now, be it remembered, 





T had not spoken at all, nor given her to}. 


understand, in any way, that I was about to 
address any thing to her. One experiment, 
however, of this nature, was almost invariably 
successful. If I mentally ran over a tune in 
my head, Anna would immediately begin to 
beat time, and sway her head about in the 
measure of the air. Anxious to have a correct 
witness of the experiment, I agreed with a 
nousician that at a certain silent signal I should 
begin mentally to repeat an air, and, at another 
signal, change the air and measure from slow 
to fast. I made the musician acquainted with 
both the airs beforehand, in order that he 
might accurately judge whether the sleep-waker 
kept to the time. The experiment answered 
perfeotly, both as to beating time, in the first 
place, with accuracy, and then-as accurately 





ychanging the measure. I could relate a crowd 


of other circumstances of a similar nature, and 
some perhaps even more remarkable than the 
above; but I forbear: the above are sufficient 
to illustrate the principle which I am endea. 
vouring to educe from facts. Should the prin. 
ciple itself remain unacknowledged, I shall 
have already drawn too largely on the faith of 
my reader.” 

He thus concludes :— 

“ With facts like these before us, where, but 
to the mesmeric medium, shall we look for in. 
dications of that inner body—that germ of a 
better existence, which analogy shews must be 
so intimate a part of us, and which is neverthe. 
less so much a stranger to ourselves? Where, 
but in the medium of the fundamental sensa. 
tion, shall we look for the fundamental life; 
for are not, in truth, life and sensation identi. 
fied in their purpose, at least, of bringing us 
into sensible connexion with the world of 
matter? This being admitted, there is no 
difficulty in conceiving that this action, as re- 
lates to the mesmeric medium, shall be con. 
tinuous. As now it so manifestly appears to 
be an intermediate between us and our present 
body, so hereafter it may become the means of 
linking us to a new organisation ; or it may 
itself remain as our spiritual body, appropriated 
to us in a certain portion, when this visible and 
fleshly tabernacle is dissolved to its primal ele- 
ments. Where shall we find so obedient’a ser- 
vant to our commands? where force to our 
strong desire after individual existence? where 
an agency so swift, powerful, and penetrating; 
so near to our essence, so kindred to our 
thoughts? In proportion as we value what. 
ever tends to bridge our way across the gulf of 
death, whatever tends to carry on a train of 
old familiar thought into the unknown void, 
let us esteem, cherish, and reverence this 
cheering manifestation of our being, which 
so beautifully exhibits a pre-existent harmony 
between our human hopes and their accom- 
plishment. That the mesmeric medium should 
link science to science is comparatively but a 
trifling benefit. That it should connect this 
world with a future is its last and greatest 
service.” 

Well, there may be more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philoso- 
phy. Mr. Townshend is above suspicion asa 


person who would artfully deceive us in the’ 


slightest degree; and, if not imposed upon 
himself—if he has not let the belief in this 
marvel make fools of his other senses, and 
attributed results to false data, we must ac- 
knowledge that he is a powerful ally to Dr. 
Elliotson,—another gentleman whom we sup- 
pose no one ever thought capable of seeking 
aught but the truth in these strange inves- 
tigations. 





Eleven Years in Ceylon ; comprising Sketches 
of the Field Sports and Natural History of 
that Colony, and an Account of ils History 
and Antiquities. By Major Forbes, 78th 
Highlanders. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. 
Bentley. 

Masor Fonrses’s pen is something like a 

Highlandman’s claymore ; it cuts in here, there, 

and everywhere, taking a slice out of one part 

and a slice out of another, till he has carved 
dish fit for the gods—of Ceylon. This is, in- 
deed, a very miscellaneous account of a very 
important and interesting colony. The field- 
sports bear the largest proportion in the con- 
tents; the natural history is very slight; the 
antiquities, inscriptions, &c, deserving: of Té 
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gard, and the retrospects of ancient history, of 
2300 years, and antecedent legends, such as 
are likely to please readers hitherto uninformed 
on these subjects. Mr. Turnour’s labours, to 
the value of which the Lit. Gaz. has borne 
testimony, are cordially acknowledged ; and we 
rejoice to see it stated that the prospects of this 
once populous island are of the brightest hue, 
and that the improvements introduced by the 
British government, particularly during the 
time of Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, are fast 
increasing its resources, and increasing the 
happiness of its inhabitants. 

We will not enter into the details, either of 
the British wars by which it was conquered 
or of the reigns of its many kings, and their 
deeds of rapine and blood ; or of the supersti- 
tions of its early fables, or even of elephant- 
shooting’ and other gallant sports; but, by 
selecting a few passages which relate to matters 
of general information, endeavour to afford our 
readers some idea of the work. . 

Major Forbes, in mentioning the castes in 
Ceylon, says, “ I shall pass to the outcast 
Rhodias who have inherited the dreadful pun- 
ishment to which their remote ancestors, either 
for sins or misfortunes, had been condemned. 
These punishments, after enduring for up- 
wards of two thousand years, and intended to 
be perpetual in the posterity of the original 
victims, are now at an end, as well as the 
dynasty which established and continued these 
atrocious cruelties. There are several fabulous 
accounts of the institution of these outcasts : 


. one generally believed by natives is, that this 


race were originally the hunters and purveyors 
of game for the royal table, and that on a 
certain occasion, having failed to procure game, 
they substituted the flesh of a child. Another 
account is, that continuing to eat beef after it 
was prohibited, was the cause of the disgrace 
and sufferings of the Rhodias ; but treason and 
sacrilege, if not the original crimes for which 
they were condemned, are certainly those which 
in later times have continued or increased the 
numbers of the outcasts. About the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the sacrilegious act of 
one was made the excuse for degrading a whole 
family of rank to the situation and community 
of Rhodias. This punishment, considered 
worse than death, was only adjudged to those 
of the highest pank, who it might be supposed 
would feel the full extent of a punishment in- 
tended to be interminable to the race of those 
condemned. Rhodias were not allowed to 
build a house, but were forced to live in sheds 
without any wall, and open at one side; they 
could not possess or cultivate lands ; they were 
prohibited from approaching a temple; their 
touch was contamination, and they might be 
killed with impunity. Two Rhodias, who 
were hanged for murder at Kandy in 1834, 
repeated some Pali hymns immediately before 
their execution, which shews that this un- 
fortunate race had cherished the Buddhist 
religion, although abandoned by its teachers, 
and excluded from its temples.* When the 
crops of a village had been reaped, and cleaned 
in the threshing-floors of the field, the Rhodias 
generally received a small portion of paddy as 
a gift from each of the cultivators; the alms 
thus given with the semblance of charity, was 
intended by the donor as an insurance against 
aggression on his property, or injury to his 
family from the practice of hunaim (witchcraft) 








* «Dr. Davy mentions a solitary instance of which he 
had heard, of a Buddhist priest preaching to the Rhodias, 
for which, having incurred the royal displeasure, and on 





by the outcasts; and the most liberal of the 
villagers was likely to have fewest sudden 
deaths amongst his cattle, which fed in the 
forests where the Rhodia cupaya (hamlet) was 
established. On one occasion a Rhodia, irri- 
tated at the small quantity of paddy bestowed 
on him by a proprietor, took up the stinted 
allowance, and, advancing to the threshing- 
floor, deliberately sprinkled the handful over 
the large grain-heap of the churl, whose pro- 
perty was thus rendered useless. A complaint 
having been made to a British authority, the 
cultivator was told in what manner he might 
obtain redress, but any form of legal proceed- 
ing seemed to him derogatory to his dignity 
when a Rhodia was his adversary. Finding 
that his offer ‘ to shoot the outcast’ was re- 
jected, and being moreover informed that such 
an act would certainly bring him to the gal- 
lows, the cultivator walked off, apparently re- 
signed té the loss of his rice, and, no doubt, 
wondering at the value which a foreign nation 
ignorantly placed on the life of a Rhodia. 
Under the native dynasty the Kandian gaoler 
appointed some low-caste person, generally a 
charcoal-burner, to communicate crders to the 
Rhodias,—for the government which sanction- 
ed their persecution was mean enough to profit 
by the-labour of people whom it would not 
protect, and compelled them to furnish ropes 
of hides for the purpose of catching elephants. 
They were fortunetellers; and this circum- 
stance, conjoined with the good looks of their 
women and the activity of the men, who made 
ropes, whips, and other useful articles, was the 
cause of Rhodias being less oppressed than was 
intended by the cruel lawgiver who established 
their position beyond the pale of society.” 

Again :— 

“The Veddahs are an uncivilised race, thinty 
scattered over an extensive unhealthy tract of 
country, lying between the maritime province 
of Batticaloe on the eastern coast, and the 
Kandian hills. They are the descendants of 
Yakkas, the aboriginal inhabitants, who were 
in possession of the eastern part of Ceylon | 
when Vigeya and his followers landed B.c. 543; 
and, having then escaped from the fury of} 
these invaders into the depths of the forest of 
Bintenne and Veddaratta, have there preserved 
the purity of their race and the superstitions 
of their ancestors. All Veddahs are considered 
to be of the Goyawanzae (the highest caste 
now existing in Ceylon); and such of them as 
I have seen do not in any respect differ from 
what other natives would become, if compelled 
to use the same exertions, to endure the same 
privations, and, like them, to live as wanderers 
in a forest-wilderness. ‘The village Veddahs 
have permanent places of residence, cultivate 
small portions of land, and communicate, al- 
though they do not mix, with the other natives 
of the island. The forest Veddahs. subsist by 
hunting, or on such fruit as the earth yields 
spontaneously ; and they obtain arrow-blades, 
the only article of manufacture which they 
covet, through the intervention of their own 
headmen and their brethren of the villages. 
Their headmen (Kandians of the neighbouring 
districts), in talking to Europeans, generally 
exaggerated the wild nature of the Veddahs ; 
and never endeavoured to amend the habits, 
extend the comforts, or improve the appearance, 
of these poor people. This is easily accounted 
for; the less civilised the Veddahs were, and 
the less they were known, the more easy it 
was for those in authority over them to impose 
on their credulity, and thus obtain for a trifle 
ivory and dried deer-flesh, the produce of their 





being rebuked by the king, the teacher replied, ‘ Re- 
ligion should be common to-all.’”” — 


saieaaetaenae aie 
measure of covering of any people who know 
the use of cloth and pretend to wear it; their 
whole dress consisting of a small piece of cotton 
cloth depending in front from a string tied 
round the loins. The Veddahs ‘ have a curious 
way by themselves of preserving flesh: they 
cut a hollow tree, and put honey in it, and 
then fill it with flesh, and stop it up with clay, 
which lies for a reserve to eat in time of want.’ 
The Veddahs may more properly be termed 
rude than savage, being as free from ferocity 
as from any trace of civilisation. Their pre- 
sent state is an inheritance from their an- 
cestors, who, driven by oppression and treach- 
ery into solitudes, had to suffer hardships, 
under which they retrograded to the condition 
in which we now find them, and in which they 
have continued for more than twenty centuries. 
I cannot in any other manner account for the 
extraordinary fact of a people declining into 
the lowest state of mental debasement, accom- 
panied by the endurance of bodily hardship, 
and thus continuing for so many ages, although 
acknowledged to be equal in rank with the best 
of a comparatively civilised nation, in the midst 
of whom they lived, and with whom they pos- 
sessed a common language. The cruel and 
perfidious conduct of the Singha race of con- 
querors naturally inspired the Yakkas with 
feelings of terror and distrust, which in after- 
times were maintained in their descendants by 
continued acts of violence of the Cingalese 
towards the Veddahs. The different families 
of the forest Veddahs are said to preserve 
boundaries in the woods, and only within their 
respective limits to kill the game which is their 
principal food. Without any regular religion, 
the Veddahs (like every other untutored race) 
feel the force of an invisible and superior 
power, which evinces its influence by undefined 
terrors, and the consequent belief and worship 
of evil spirits: they also make offerings to the 
shades of departed ancestors, and to figures 
temporarily prepared to represent the con- 
trolling spirit of some planet which they be- 
lieve to exercise an influence over their fate. 


| During the Kandian dynasty, the Veddahs 


paid tribute in wax and elephants’ tusks, and 
obeyed headmen from the adjacent districts ; 
afterwards, by the influence of these persons, 
they were led, in 1817, to join the rebellion 
raised against the British government. The 
weapons they use are clubs, and bows with 
arrows, the blades of which vary in length 
from four to fifteen inches: it is with these 
long-bladed arrows and wretched bows that 
Veddahs kill elephants, not by striking in the 
foot as was commonly believed, but by creeping 
close up to the animal and shooting to the 
heart. Should the elephant have escaped re- 
ceiving a mortal wound, the hunters follow his 
track and persevere until he falls exhausted, or 
by a fresh attack, when, in addition to the 
ivory, they recover their arrows. Activity 
saves them from danger in this pursuit; and 
so cautious and stealthy is their pace, that they 
seldom startle any game which it is their object 
to approach: from this cause the Cingalese 
have obtained the belief that no wild animal 
will fly from a forest Veddah.” 

Compulsory labour being now repealed, it 
will follow that this class will again rise in the 
human scale. 

The Delada festival, in which a tooth of 
Buddha performs the part of St. Januarius’s 
blood, and other relics, nearer home, is a curi- 
ous exhibition of great pomp and ceremony ; 
and some features of the existing worship is 
hardly less strange. 





bows. This race has, perhaps, the scantiest 





“The malignant spirit called Ganga Ban- 
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dera, Oya Bandera, Oya Yakka,* &c. is pro- 
perly an object of terror, not of worship; and 
under very many different appellations the 
identity is easily perceived : he is the represent- 
ative or personification of those severe fevers 
to which, from some occult causes, the banks of 
all Ceylon rivers are peculiarly liable. The 
manner of making offerings to the Ganga Ban- 
dera is by forming a miniature double canoe. 
ornamented with cocoa-nut leaves so as to form 
a canopy: under this are placed betel, rice, 
flowers, and suchlike articles of small value to 
the donor, as he flatters himself may be accept- 
able to the fiend, and induce him to spare those 
who acknowledge his power. After perform- 
ing certain ceremonies, this propitiatory float is 
launched upon the nearest river: in a sickly 
season I have seen many of these delicate arks 
whirling down the streams, or aground on the 
sandbanks and fords of the Ambanganga. The 
ceremony with which the ashes of Cingalese 
kings were consigned to supposed annihilation 
in the waters of the Mahawelli-ganga seems to 
have been derived from these rites, and was 
admirably adapted to perpetuate the feelings 
of mystery and awe which it was the policy of 
Ceylon monarchs to maintain when alive, and 
after death to transmit to their successors. The 
body of a Cingalese king was burnt with many 
ceremonies ; and the fire, kept up until the 
tenth day, was then extinguished. The frag- 
ments of bones were next collected, and buried 
(together with certain offerings made during 
the ceremony) at the spot where the monu- 
mental dégoba was to be raised. The ashes, 
enclosed in an earthen urn, were consigned to 
a man dressed in black, wearing a mask, and 
mounted on an elephant: he then headed the 
procession, and was followed by all the chiefs 
and people in funeral array to the Mahawelli- 
nga. On arriving at the river, the mask de- 
scended from his elephant ; and bearing in one 
hand the urn, in the other a drawn sword, 
embarked in a double canoe ornamented with 
plantain-trees and cocoa-nut flowers. The 
vessel having been towed into the middle of the 
river, the mask held up the urn, cut it in two 
with the sword, then dived into the river and 
disappeared. The royal dust of the ‘race of 
the sun’ vanished in the waters ; the frail and 
gaudy vessel drifted to destruction ; the ele- 
phant, removed across the river, was never 
again to be used ; and the people (who had col- 
lected the ashes ), conveyed to the opposite side, 
had the penalty of death attached to their 
return. Part of these extraordinary funeral 
rites are alluded to in an inscription cut on a 
rock at Polannarrua, of the date a.p. 1200, 
thus :—* After the demise of Nissankha-malla, 
who formerly reigned in Ceylon, and subse- 
quent to the immersion (of the ashes) of a num. 
ber of kings who succeeded him, and had, like 
80 many diminutive stars, twinkled after the 
sun had gone down.” * * * The reli- 
go of Ceylon is properly that of Gautama 
uddha ; but his moral system is there found 
to be conjoined with the ancient superstitions 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, who never en- 
tirely abandoned the adoration of gods, demi. 
gods, devils, ancestors, and planets, Although 
¢emon worship is repugnant to the doctrine ot 
Buddha, yet its unhallowed rites were always 
maintained either openly or in secret: it is pro. 
bably in consequence of the decline of Buddhism 
that the devils’ priests had become more auda- 
cious, and that of late their ceremonies have 


* « The river king, prince, or devil, the washerman's 
fiend, the water-fiend, are some of the names given to the 
visible signs of sickness that sometimes follow the course 
of running water in Ceylon.” 











increased in favour with the Kandian people. 
The Buddhists of Ceylon believe that, in pe- 
riods of great moral depravity and mental de- 
basement, a Buddha in prospect (a being who, 
by meritorious actions and blameless purity in 
his later transmigrations, had reached the most 
exalted of the heavenly mansions), became in- 
carnate to fulfil his own final transmigration ; 
whilst at the same time he regenerated man- 
kind, and restored religion. The twenty-fifth 
of those Buddhas whose names are preserved, 
and the fourth of the present Kalpah, or great 
period of moral renovation, is the Gautama 
Buddha now worshipped in Ceylon. * * The 
scanty details of the earlier Buddhas are in- 
volved in the obscure theories or fictions in 
which Buddhists describe the form and duration 
of the universe, and the multiplied incarnations 
of Buddhas. In some of these works we find 
the calculations and dates to consist of num. 
berless figures; and that the statements and 
descriptions are an interminable labyrinth of 
absurdities, seemingly without object, and cer- 
tainly without amusement: some of these re- 
veries appear to be the production of an unbri- 
dled fancy, whose only care had been to abstain 
from aught probable, possible, or comprehen- 
sible; adhering to the orthodox Buddhist text: 
— ‘Thus the Buddhas are incomprehensible, 
their doctrines are incomprehensible, and the 
magnitude of the fruits of faith to those who 
have faith in these incomprehensibles is also 
incomprehensible.’ ”’ 

[To be concluded next week. ] 


Lyra Urbanica ; or, the Social Effusions of the 
celebrated Captain Charles Morris, of the 
late Life-Guards. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1840. Bentley. 


“‘Apigv to the world! where I gratefully own 
Few men more delight or more comfort have known : 
To an age far beyond mortal lot have I trod 
The path of pure health, that best blessing of God; 
And so mildly devout Nature temper’d my frame, 
Holy Patience still soothed when Adversity came. 
Thus, with mind ever cheerful, and tongue never tired, 
I sung the gay strains these sweet blessings inspired ; 
And, by blending light mirth with a moral-mix’d stave, 
Won the smile of the fay and the nod of the grave. 
But, at length, the dull languor of mortal decay 
Throws a weight on a spirit too light for its clay ; 
And the fancy, subdued as the body’s opprest, 
Resigns the faint flights that scarce wake in the breast. 
A painful memento that man’s not to play 
A game of light folly through Life’s sober day : 
A just admonition, though view’d with regret, 
Still blessedly offer’d, though thanklessly met. 
Too long I, Y oe oe like the many who stray, 
Have upheld the gay themes of the Bacchanals’ day ; 
Butat length Time has brought, what it ever will bring, 
A shade that excites more to sigh than to sing. 


In this close of Life’s chapter, ye high-favour’d few, 

Take my Muse's last tribute—this painful adieu! 

Take my wish, that your bright social circle on earth 

For ever may flourish in concord and mirth ; 

For the long years of joy I have shared at your board, 

Take the thanks of my heart—where they long have 
been stored ; 

And remember, when Time tolls my last passing-knell, 

The ‘old bard’ dropp’d a tear, aud then bade ye— 
‘ Farewell !’” 


Thus sung Captain Morris in his eighty- 
sixth year, addressing a parting word to his 
beloved companions of the old Beef-Steak 
Society ; and even to the age of ninety the 
vocal swan poured forth his notes; and sweetly 
too, as may be judged by the following 
stanzas to the same social brotherhood when 
they prevailed upon him to revisit them, and 
receive a testimony of their friendship before 
he quitted the world :— 

‘* Well, I’m come, my dear friends, your kind wish to obey, 

And drive, by light Mirth, all Life's shadows away ; 


To turn the heart’s sighs to the throbbings of Joy, 
And a grave aged man to a merry old boy. 


’T is a bold transformation, a daring design, 

Hut not past the power of Friendship and Wine; 

And [ trust that e’en yet this warm mixture will raise 
A brisk spark of light o'er the shade of my days, 








The swan, it is said by the poets, still tries 

To sing, if he can, a last song ere he dies : 

So, like him, my dear brethren, I’ll do what I can, 

Though th’ attempt savours more of the goose than the 
swan, 

When I look round this board, and recall to my breast 

How long here I sat, and how long I was blest, 

In a mingled effusion, that steals to my eyes, 

I sob o’er the wishes that Life now denies. 

*T was here my youth, manhood, and age used to pass, 

Till Time bade me mark the low sands in his glass ; 

Then with omg that alone Death can hide from my view, 

I gave up the blessing, and sadly withdrew, 

But my sorrow is soothed, my dear friends let me say, 

As your ‘tribute of friendship’ I proudly survey, ~ 

That my heart can yet glow with the joy it reveals, 

And my tongue has yet power to tell what it feels. 

How many bright spirits I’ve seen disappear, 

While Fate’s lucky lot held me happily here ! 

How many kind hearts and gay bosoms gone by, 

That have left me to mingle my mirth with a sigh ! 

But whate’er be the lot that Life’s course may afford, 

Or howe’er Fate may chequer this ever-loved board, 

So the memory of Pleasure brings Sorrow relief, 

That a ray of past joy ever gleams o’er the grief, 

And still in your presence more brightly it glows: 

Here high mount my spirits, where always they rose; 

Here a sweet mingled vision of present and past 

Still blesses my sight, and will bless to the last. 

When my spirits are low, for relief and delight, 

I still place your splendid memorial* in sight; 

And call to my Muse, when Care strives to putsue, 

* Bring the steaks to my memory, and bowl to my 
view.’ 

When brought—at its sight all the blue devils fly, 

And a world of gay visions rise bright to my eye; 

Cold Fear shuns the Cup where warm yma gee J flows ; 

And Grief, shamed by Joy, hides its budget of woes, 

’Tis a pure holy fount, where for ever I find 

Asure double charm for the body and mind ; 

For I feel, while I’m cheer’d by the drop that I lift, 

I’m blest by the motive that hollows the gift. 


Then take, my dear friends, my best thanks and my 

Fora bobn that thus comforts and honours my days; 

And permit me to say, as there’s Life in a bowl, 

That Taste forms its body, but Friendship its soul.” 

There is a great disadvantage in putting 
together so many compositions by one hand, 
and on similar themes. Unlike lyrical col- 
lections by a number of writers, there must 
of necessity be a sameness of thought and ex- 
pression, and a general want of variety in 
the ideas bestowed upon the pleasures of 
the table, wine, friendship, and love. Yet 
throughout all this mass there. is a vein of 
mingled mirth, sweetness, and sentiment ; and 
it is studded with numberless pretty and 
pleasing images, enlivened by gaiety of heart 
and spirits, and, above all, imbued with a 
social humanity, which is the grand recom- 
mendation of the whole. That these qualities 
flowed naturally from the happy temperament 
of the author is fairly demonstrated by his 
reaching an epoch of life so far beyond the 
common lot of man, and enjoying himself to 
the last. Some of his warmer effusions have 


| of course been found to be ineligible for pub- 


lication ; and, indeed, a few which live in the 
recollection of his associates can now only be 
thought of as partly pardonable on account of 
their sparkling wit and daring humour. From 
what we have before us we will select a spe- 
cimen or two; aud with them recommend the 
Lyra Urbanica to the lovers of song, good- 
fellowship, and harmony. Our first is a charm- 
ing anacreontic :— 
*€ To my Cup. 
«« Conte, thou soul-reviving cup! 
Try thy healing art; 
Stir the fancy’s visions up, 
And warm my wasted heart. 
Touch with freshening tints of bliss 
Memory’s fading dream; 
Give me, while thy lip I kiss, 
The heaven that’s in thy stream. 


As the ’witching fires of wine 
Pierce through Time's past reign, 

Gleams of joy, that once were mine, 
Glimpse back on life again ; 


* «* A large and el t silver bowl, with an appropriate 
inscription, presen’ the Society as a peotinonial of 
affectionate cree.” by 
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And if boding terrors rise | 
O’er my melting mind, \ 
Hope still starts to clear my eyes, | 
And drinks the tear behind. 
Then life’s wintry shades, new drest, 
Fair as summer seem ; | 
Flowers I gather from my breast, { 
And sunshine from the stream. 
As the cheering goblets pass, 
Memory culls her store ; 
Scatters sweets around my glass, 
And prompts my thirst for more. 
Far from toils, the great and grave | 
To proud ambition give, | 
My little world kind Nature gave, 
And simply bade me live. 
On me she fix’d an humble art, 
To deck the Muse’s grove; 
And on the nerve that twines my heart 
The touch of deathless love, 
Then, rosy god, this night let me 
Thy cheering magic share; 
Again let hope-fed Fancy see 
Life's picture bright and fair. 
Oh! steal from care my heart away, 
To sip thy healing spring; 
And let me taste that bliss to-day 
To-morrow may not bring.” 

“The Toper’s Apology” is still more vivid, 
and not less poetical; but it is too long to be 
included in our quotations, and we only insert 
three of the stanzas 1— 

a — too, when her wings are dry, 
No frolic flight will take; 

But round a bow] she’! dip and fly, 
Like swallows round a lake. 

Then if the nymph will have her share, 
Before she’ ll bless her swain ; 

Why that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 

In life I’ve rung all changes too, 
Run every pleasure down, 

Tried all extremes of Fancy through, 
And lived with half the town; 

For me there’s nothing new or rare, 
Till wine deceives my brain; 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 

Then, many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old; 

And, as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold. 

But wine, awhile, holds off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain ; 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.” 

Here is another morsel from ‘ Toujours 
Gai: — | 


‘« They tell me I’m old—well, for that must I bear, 
Because my strength’s less, greater burthen of care ? 
Must eyes, because dimmer, do nothing but weep? 

Or legs that can’t gallop, do nothing but creep? 
Yes, they say, ‘Age looks best in the semblance of 
Griet, 
And if Pleasure pursue, you should hide like a thief; | 
No glow of the fancy should heat the cool head, H 
And the heart, through all life, to the world should be 
dead.’ | 
What malice could draw from the tongue of the sage 
This splenetic sentence, thus passed upon Age? 
When life charms my heart, must I kindly be told 
1’m too gay and too happy for one that's so old?” 
The Catalogue ** ’Tis a Bit of a Thing,” is} 
too well known to need our praise; and we| 
pass to a very sound piece of advice, though | 
couched in a song :— 
‘Take a hint, my dear brethren who wish to be gay, 
; Beware of all ill-sorted souls ; 
Ne’er trust to strange bosoms your good-humour'd play, 
_, But sit with tried friends round your bowls. 
Wine often awakes feign’a Complacency’s simile, 
; When the heart with malignity burns ; 
For a fifth of mankind have so acid a bile, 
That the cordial to vinegar turns. 
Sad blights on Life’s sweets from this cause have J 
known; 
_ And many a wretch have I seen, 
Who close shut his breast as you open’d your own, 
Yet varnish’d with simpers his spleen. 
Then fly, if you can, all this pale-liver'd race, 
_, Allow not the venom to breed : 
They're reptiles that ever Life’s blossoms deface, 
And live on the canker they feed. 
No aera sharpness there needs to descry 
__ These tempers, though practised in guile ; 
Truth sits in the half-scowling glance of their eye, 
And the grin of their pleasureless smile. 
Beware then, beware while the poison ferments, 
Avoid the black fumes as they rise ; 
Nor sit till the heart, in loud quarrel, laments 


' 


‘calumniate the unfortunate. 


‘sincerity in the world. 


| jest of his very infirmities. Witness,— 





That it wasn’t both merry and wise.” 


These are the gowls of society, who revel 
upon the generous, prey upon the unwary, and 
Let none such be 
trusted. We believe that even Morris himself 
had some taste of the ingratitude and want of 
But, to the end, he 
could laugh these things to. scorn, and make a 


‘* The Veteran Bacchanal. 
I am an old Bacchanal, quite worn out, 
Once leader of many a jolly bout; 
But the game’s all up, and the show’s gone by, 
And now an old bore and a twaddle am L. 
Sad proof my body and mind could bring 
That it’s time to cut, and move out o’ the ring : 


practised it, the volume is of infinite value, not 
only to the printer, but as a work of reference 
for those who adorn the literature of our coun- 
try. Much, indeed, may be said in praise of 
Mr. Timperley’s diligence, of his devotion to the 
task of collecting a mass of matter so great, and 
of his seeing it so creditably through the press ; 
to accomplish which he never neglected his 
(labour as a journeyman printer, but employed 
| those hours only which are generally appropri- 
ated to rest. The facsimiles of types and de- 
vices used by Caxton are interesting and curi- 
ous; and the whole work, we repeat, highly 





The proofs are too many, alas! by far; 
Buta few are sufficient,—and here they are. 
When I try to sing I but hawk and hem, 
Through a choking struggle of husky phlegm ; 
Half-strangled, I hack it out bit by bit, 
And my chorus is always a coughing fit. 
I try to joke, but my memory fails, 
And ten times over I tell old tales : 
But I tell them, alas ! to stones i’ the wall 
For no one, I find, ever listens at all. 
When I see folks laughing I cock my ear, 
But of all that’s said not a word I hear ; 
And if upon paper the joke should be, 
My eyes so water I nothing can see. 
When I take my wine I’ve a hiccupping bout, 

* * On + * . 
When I take my seat, be it where it will, 
While others are warm, I am always chill; 
And wherever I’m placed, I’m sure to find 
That an air comes in on my neck behind. 

- — * * * 
A warning shadow on Mirth I lie, 
And when I’m off it’s a cloud gone by; 


I’m a death’s-head lesson of what’s to come. 
So I'll bid farewell to the jovial scene, 
Where a fading figure should ne'er be seen; 
T’'}l take a hint from my warning cough, 
Quit my jade of a Muse, aud—Morris off!” 


And so do we! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Prophet of the Caucasus: an Historical 
Romance of Krim Tartary. By Edward 
Spencer, Esq. author of ** Travels in Cir- 
cassia,” &e. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
Whittaker and Co. 

Mr. SPENCER has fair examples before him 

in Morier, Baillie Fraser, and others, for first 


giving us a book of travels in an interesting 


country, and then working up his other mate- | 
rials and observations into the form of a his- 
torical romance. We do not think, however, 
that he has been equally fortunate in his choice 
of subject; which, though highly important, ! 
seems rather to have been suggested by a desire 


l <8 ° ee 
to exhibit the cruel and encroaching ambition 


of Russia, than by its immediate fitness for 
such a mode of treatment. The history of the 
conquest of the Crimea is recent, and full, and 
familiar, and Catherine, Potemkin, and the 
other chief actors, no less so. Nevertheless, ' 
our author has exhibited a noble patriot in his 
mighty Prophet; and his sketches of the court 
of the Khan, and the events which led to his 
utter subjugation, are very characteristic and 
spirited. 
A Dictionary of Printers and of Printing, with | 
the Progress of Literature, Ancient and| 
Modern, Bibliographical Illustrations, &c. &c. 
By C. H. Timperley. Double columns, 8vo. 
pp- 996. 1840. London, Johnston; Edin- 
burgh, Fraser and Co,; Glasgow, Syming- 
ton and Co.; Dublin, Curry and Co. ; 
Manchester, Bancks and Co. 
On first glancing at the title of the above work, 
we supposed it to be one of considerable use to 
the practical printer. Such, however, it is not ; 
but as containing a history of the progress of 


| 
| 
To all live spirits, that charm the room, | 
! 
| 


creditable to its writer. We may as well ob- 

) Serve that our copy is imperfect, having a du- 

| plicate of one half sheet, and a deficiency of the 

| first eight pages of the index. 

| The Sidereal Heavens, and other Subjects con- 

| nected with Astronomy, &c. &c. By Thomas 

| Dick, LL.D., author of ** Celestial Sce- 

; mery,” &c. Pp. 584, London, 1840. 

| Ward and Co. 

|A PopuLAR work on astronomy, in which the 

{author addresses himself to general students 

rather than to scientific readers; and he further 
improves his design by turning the thoughts of 

‘all towards the Omnipotent Deity, whose 

| works he describes as far as they are cognisable 

| by human faculties. 

The History of British India. By James Mill, 
Esq. Fourth Edition, with Notes and Con- 
tinuation by H. H. Wilson, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 327. London, 1840. 
Madden; Lewis. 

| THe continuation of this sterling work pro- 

ceeds regularly; and being one, the value of 

which is universally acknowledged, we need 

‘only notice the fact of its appearance. 

The Pulteney Library. Nos. I, 11. II. IV. V._ The 
Works of De Foe, 8vo, (London, Clements.) — Well got 
up at a very lowprice. The works—generally speaking 
too little known and read now—of De Foe are really a 
welcome addition to this kind of periodical literature. 
** Colonel Jack” and ‘* Moll Flanders” are completed, 
** The Adventures of a Cavalier” commenced, and six of 
the author's political essays already comprised in these 
five numbers. The works are a correct reprint of the 
edition edited by Sir Walter Scott, and are carefully an- 
notated by Mr. W. Hazlitt. 

Britain’s Genius; or, the Reign of Youth, by the Rev. 
R. Kennedy. Pp. 87. (London, Saunders and Otley.)— 
A mask on the late royal marriage, and one of the many 
effusions for the passing day with which the future day 
will have little concern or interest. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mancu 23.—Mr. Greenough, F.R.S. President, 
in the chair.—His excellency, M. Guizot, late 
president of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
was present, and elected a foreign honorary 


member. The following papers were read.— 
1. A Jetter from Mohammed al Kerim, dated 
Nov. 15, 1839. Communicated by G. A. Hos. 
kins, sq. ‘his young native of Dongolah, 
who, after being instructed in this country, was 
sent out in May last to explore the sources of 
the Bahr el Abyad, or White Nile, states that 
he has got beyond Kharttim on his way to Dar 
Far, and, although he has lost every thing, and 
is obliged to beg his way as a dervish, is re- 
solved to persevere, and hopes to accomplish the 
object he was sent out for by the White Nile 
Association.—2. Journal of Messrs. Isenberg 
and Krapf, during their route from Zeilah on 
the eastern coast of Africa, to the kingdom of 
Shoa and Efat, between April and October 1839. 
Communicated by the Church Missionary So« 
ciety; which, however, we must reserve. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
January 6. The Rev. F. W. Hope in the 


letters from the earliest period, of events con-}chair.— Numerous donations of works upon 


nected with the art of printing, and of the most | 
eminent in all countries who have taught and 


entomological subjects were received frum the 
Natural History Society of Geneva, the Baron 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








de Romand, Professor Burmeister, Messrs. 
Blackwall, Westwood, Charlesworth, &c. The 
President read extracts from a letter re- 
ceived by him from W. S. Mac Leay, Esq., 
stating the safe arrival of himself and his 
library and collections in New South Wales; 
and that he proposed shortly to commence 
the publication and description of remark- 
able Australian groups collected by his father 
and brother. He had been enabled to con- 
firm his views relative to the relation of 
Agarista and Urania, two splendid groups of 
anomalous lepidopterous insects, the species of 
the former being also diurnal in their flight. 
—Mr. Westwood announced the capture of a 
species of the extraordinary genus Ceraplerus 
in South America, being the only species of 
the family Paussed@ hitherto discovered in the 
New World. Mr. Waterhouse exhibited some 
extremely small varieties of the garden white 
butterflies. Mr. Hope exhibited some curious 
coleopterous insects recently received by him 
from Sierra Leone and New South Wales, 
including a female of the splendid Goliathus 
torquatus. Mr. Westwood exhibited a living 
specimen of a beautiful beetle, Clerus Valve- 
arius, reared by himself from the nest of a wild 
bee, Osmia Muraria, which inhabits France. 
The following memoirs were read :—1. ‘ De- 
scription of a new Species of T'rachyderes,’ by 
Mr. E. Newman. 2. ‘ Observations upon the 
Structural Characters of the Death-Watch, 
with the Description of a New British Genus 
allied thereto,’ by Mr. Westwood. 3. ¢ Observ- 
ations on the Economy of Species of Spiders 
which Inhabit Cylindrical Tubes covered with 
a Movable Trap-door,’ by Mr. Westwood. 

January 27.—This was the Anniversary 
Meeting, at which the council and officers for 
the ensuing year were elected. 

February 3.—The Rev. F. W. Hope (who 
had been re-elected as President) in the chair ; 
and by whom a large collection of Sicilian 
insects was presented to the Society. Mr. J. 
Stevens exhibited a large nondescript and very 


beautiful species of moth from the interior of 


Africa; and Mr. Westwood, drawings of a 


very minute dcarus found on the backs of 


damp books, as well as of the larve and pupa 
of a species of Latridius found in the same 
situation. 


Lowest Organised Beings,’ by Dr. W. H. Will- 
shire, illustrated by specimens exhibited under 
the microscope, and by various drawings. 
The views of Ehrenberg, lately advanced in 
his work ‘ Die Infusions Thiercen,” were 
questioned in regard to several of the bacillaria, 
closterina, and others ; and even of the subdivi- 
sion naiculacea, Dr. Willshire conceived the 
animal organisation may be doubted. Self- 
division, he says, is not confined to the animal, 
but to be observed also in the vegetable king- 
dom, and therefore this mode of propagation in 
such structures as diatorma, fragillaria, desmi- 
dium, &c. is not sufficient proof of their animal 
condition. Besides the granular matter seen 
within many of these lower beings, regarded 
by Ehrenberg, in many cases, as ova granules, 
or the eggs of these creatures, cannot be such, 
because, as Meyer has observed, in enastrum 
and closterium more particularly, they become 
blue by the action of tincture of iodine; and 
this fact Dr. Willshire considers an evidence 
of their vegetable nature. Further, the faculty 
of locomotion, the author contended, is no 
proof of animal condition, because the sporules 
of several alga, when ripe, possess this power, 
and it occurs in structures acknowledged by 
Ehrenberg himself to belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, namely, oscillatoria, zygnema, &c. 
Finally, in the present state of knowledge, the 
attainment of a particular result from the 
occurrences of motion (more apparent in navi- 
cula than oscillatoria) cannot be proof of 
animal condition, because the movements of: 
zygnema, vallisneria, and the motion of many 
irritable stamens, equally exhibit the like 
attainment. From these and other views 
expounded by Dr. Willshire in his erudite 
essay, he infers the probability of many of the 
almost invisible organisms, hitherto yielded by 
the botanist to the zoologist, not possessing 
sufficient claim to such high distinction, 
although they may not so decidedly evince 
vegetable nature as do diatorma, fragillaria, 
desmidium, closterium, and others. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, March 24, 1840. 
Sirrine of March 16th.— M. Serre, Vice- 


a 





Mr. Hope exhibited a Scolopendra | P 


resident, in thechair. Aftersome preliminary 


of large size, one of the feet of which was of | business, concerning notices of vacancies, &c., 


very small size, which had evidently resulted 

from the reproduction of the limb. The com- 
letion of Mr. Westwood's ‘ Memoirs on Trap- 
oor Spiders’ was read. 

March 2. The President in the chair.A 
splendid collection of North American insects 
was presented by Mr. E. Doubleday ; numer- 
ous donations of entomological works were 
also announced. <A quantity of silk cocoons 
from the Cape of Good Hope were forwarded 
by Mr. Dukeford. Mr. Bainbridge exhibited 
a remarkable monstrosity occurring in Lucanus 
Cervus, one of the mandibles of which was 
strangely distorted. Mr. Shuckard exhibited 
a new British genus of bees, Macropis la- 
biata, which was captured by Mr. Walton in 
the New Forest. ‘The following memoirs were 
read :—1. * Descriptions of some new Celonude 
from the Collection of Mr. Hope,’ by Mr. 
Bainbridge. 2. ‘ Descriptions of Scolia fulva, 
from the same Collection,’ by Mr. Shuckard. 
3. ‘ Observations upon Mummy Insects,’ by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, communicated, with 
additional remarks, by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Manrcu 20th. Mr. Cowper in the chair.— 
Read, a paper ‘On the Nature of some of the 


'M. Flourens communicated the result of his ex- 
periments with madder in tinging the teeth of 
animals. After an alternation of food impreg- 
nated with madder and common food, the teeth 
were found, in the cases of some pigs, to be 
tinged in alternating layers ; but only the bony 
part of them : the enamel remained untouched. 
It further appeared, that the first part which 
became coloured was the inside of the tooth, 
being the contrary of what took place in the 
bones ; and hence it was inferred that the teeth 
grew from within, while the bones, on the con- 
trary, received their increment externally. 

M. de Humboldt, the secretary stated, had 
sent to the Academy some specimens of a 
curious substance, like fine felt, which had 
been collected on some marshes in Silesia, near 
Sobor, where the inundations of the Oder had 
prevailed last year. This substance had become 
whitened by action of the air and the sun, and 
proved to be the exuvie of about fifteen various 
kinds of infusoria, characterised by M. Ehren- 
berg. M. de Humboldt also wrote to the 
Academy, that in certain cretaceous formations 
in Prussia it had been ascertained, that 
19-20ths of the mass of the rock consisted of 
very small coralliform polythalamic insects and 
infusoria, out of which three-fourths of the 





species were identical with species now living on 
the shores of the Baltic. 

A long memoir was read from M. de Gaspa. 
rin, on the means of determining the limits, 
geographical and statistical, of the cultivation 
of the mulberry-tree, and the production of 
silkworms. ‘The production of silk, M. de 
Gasparin observed, was long confined to the 
eastern parts of Asia, and it was thought im. 
possible to naturalise it on the shores of the 
Enuxine. Justinian, however, introduced silk. 
worms into his dominions in the sixth century ; 
and shortly after, the Peloponnesus became so 
abundant in the mulberry-tree which was grown 
there, that it changed its name to the Morea. 
The mulberry-tree, however, and the silk. 
worm, did not spread further towards the west 
till 1146; when Roger I., king of Sicily, trans. 
ported the tree from Athens into his states, 
whence it ultimately extended itself to Tus. 
cany and the Riviera of Genoa. In 1268, 
Pope Gregory X. introduced the silkworm, the 
mulberry-tree, and the art of manufacturing 
silk, into his state of Avignon. But it was not 
till 1495, when the French returned from the 
conquest of Naples, that the mulberry-tree 
came to be cultivated as far north as Allan, 
near Montélimart; whence it afterwards 
spread into the Vivarais and Dauphiny. 
Henry IV., aided by Olivier de Serre, planted 
the garden of the Tuileries with mulberry- 
trees, and introduced the culture of it at 
Moulins, Tours, Angers, and Saumur. Simi- 
lar efforts were at the same time made in 
Switzerland, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg. After 
determining various conditions, as to heat, soil, 
light, &c., which are necessary for the success 
of its cultivation, M. de Gasparin stated his 
belief that this plant might be acclimated in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, especially since it 
had been successfully attempted still further 
north. It was not the great cold of winter 
that did harm to this plant, since it could sup- 
port a maximum cold of — 25 of the centigrade 
scale, but rather the hoar-frosts that were 
liable to attack it at the moment of its folia- 
tion. The relative advantages of the climate 
of the south of France and that of Paris, in 
these respects, might thus be calculated ac- 
cording to the different circumstances of the 
atmosphere :—— 

At Orange. 

Heat ---- 100 

Light ---- 100, «++ 87 
Hoar-frost 81 sone 100 
Rain ---- 100 eee 62 


381 313 


Hence the relative advantages were as 38 to 
to 31, nearly. Moisture was necessary to the 
good growth of the tree, and light was especially 
so. A tree planted in a sunshiny climate had 
a rounder form, and the leaves were not s0 
long, and were more firm, than those of one 
planted in a district where the sky was often 
cloudy. It was known that the leaves of the 
mulberry-tree grown in shady situations were 
not so nutritious as those of a tree which had 
enjoyed much light. The workmen commonly 
saidy that leaves of the former kind gave the 
silkworms the dropsy ; and M.de Gasparin, on 
drying two such sorts of leaves, and then sub- 
jecting them to certain processes, found that 
those of the former kind retained of solid matter 
only 27 per cent, whereas the latter had 58 
percent: the difference of light, therefore, pro- 
duced a difference of 2 to 1 in the value of the 
leaf for economical purposes. M. de Gasparin 
stated that, in the course of his researches upon 
this subject, he had made some curious experl- 
}ments, in furtherance of others which he had 


At Paris. 
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ascertained had been made at the commence- 
ment of the present century, as to the dele. 
terious influence of certain dews upon the 
mulberry-tree in the Pontine Marshes, and 
which shewed that dew was sometimes highly 
injurious to small animals. He had remarked 
‘that, at certain periods, a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere, called the touffe, prevailed, the 
mulberry-trees suffered greatly during the 
night, and that animals and men also felt an 
unusual state of languor and uneasiness. He 
collected, therefore, the dew that fell upon 
nights when the ¢ouffe did not prevail, and 
also upon nights when it was powerful ; and 
he found that, when a north wind blew gently 
(for if it blew strongly there was no dew), the 
dew presented all the characteristics of pure 
water. . But when the touffe prevailed, and the 
wind blew from the south, the dew was found 
to contain a considerable quantity of bydrochlo- 
rate of sodium; if it were kept, it emitted, 
in a few days’ time, a decided ammoniacal 
odour ; and if it were thrown upon fire, a 
strong smell of sea-plants was developed. This 
dew, when given tosheep, rabbits, and other ani- 
mals, todrink, produced death. M. de Gasparin 
pointed out the probable importance of such 
experiments in determining the causes of cer- 
tain epidemic diseases prevalentin summer. As 
to the importance of the cultivation of the 
mulberry-tree, and the production of silkworms, 
together with the manufacture of silk de- 
pendent upon it, it apeared that in forty-three 
departments of France, the annual value of 
these products was 42,000,000 of francs. 

M. Damas read a report upon a memoir 
by M. Séguin, on the extraction of gas from 
animal matter for economical purposes. M. 
Séguin’s object was to get rid of the animal 
refuse matter, which was such serious nuisances 
in towns when in a state of putrefaction ; and 
he had subjected them to the action of heat in 
closed cylinders. Many of the products ob- 
tained by this distillation of animal matter were 
of ready use in commerce—such as the ivory- 
black from bones, and the carbonic matter pro- 
ceeding from the muscles ; other products, such 
as the carburetted hydrogens, liquid or gaseous ; 
the carbonate, acetate, hydrosulphate of am- 
monium, &c., were not so immediately applica- 
ble to ordinary purposes. M. Séguin had more 
particularly turned his attention to the utilising 
and the previous purification of the volatile and 
gaseous product. He had succeeded in the 
first place in drying the muscles of animals, by 
a peculiar process, so as to admit of their being 
kept in storehouses with very little annoyance 
from the effluvium: he had then employed a 
slight steam condensation, jointly with a wash- 
ing and purifying of the muscles, by a saturated 
dissolution of chlorure of calcium, and he had 
thereby been able to preserve to the gas which 
he extracted all its illuminating powers, while 
he had completely separated it from the am- 
moniacal salts that might render it fetid, by 
converting them direct into hydrochlorure of 
ammonium. Such gas thus purified was found 
to contain about ten grammes of empyreumatic 
vapours per cubic metre; and its illuminating 
power was such, that during one hour twenty- 
two litres of this gas would give as much light as 
4 good Carcel lamp. The empyreumatic va- 
pours just mentioned were not found to be con- 
densed by a low temperature; but they were 
capable of becoming liquefied by compression, 
and thus produced a liquid having the appear- 
ance of ether for fluidity, and burning with a 
fuliginous flame but without any odour. The 
apparatus used by M. Séguin effected an im- 
mense saving, both of space and fuel: and the 


results of his experiments might be tabularised 
as follows :— 


a - horse, of average weight of 220 kilogrammes, gave 
3as 


25682 litres, or light for 411 hours ; 

Salammoniac 18°5 kilogrammes; 

Ivory black. - 21 kilogrammes. 

Value of gas at 5 centimes per hour 

Ditto of sal ammoniac .----++-++++ 

Ditto of ivory black 

Total value 

Now the average price of such an animal for kill- 
ing, or dead, was 17f.; the labour, &c. of extract- 
ing these matters cost 4f. 25c.; cost of various 
accessory materials, 2f. 70c.; fuel, 1f. 60c.: 
total, 25f. 55c. The ordinary knackers of 
Paris never get out of the parts from which 
the gas is thus produced more than about 5f. 
worth of grease; and, since Paris furnishes 
annually from 15,000 to 16,000 dead horses, 
the value of this method may be easily esti- 
mated. If to this be added the gas that may be 
obtained from the bodies of other animals, and 
from animal refuse matter in the capital, the 
total quantity to be obtained from these 
hitherto neglected materials will be found to 
be immense. 

M. Pélouze read a report on a memoir by 
M. Boutin, on the production of a new acid 
from the root of the aloe by the action of 
nitric acid, which had a beautiful red colour, 
and was found to be of great utility to dyers. 
The same member announced on the part of 
M. Langlois, Professor of Chemistry at Stras- 
burg, that he had succeeded in isolating hypo- 
sulphuric acid by the action of perchloric acid 
and hyposulphate of potassium. The acid 
concentrated in vacuo was a colourless liquid 
slightly inclining to a syrup, attracting mois- 
ture and decomposed at 80°. 

Notice was given from M. de Humboldt of 
Galle’s third comet. 

Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Poli- 
tiques.—Sitting of March 14. A learned me- 
moit was read from Dr. Edwards, on the 
natural history of man, considered with re- 
gard to the diversity of races and the peculi- 
arities that distinguish them.—M. Arbanére, 
correspondent of the Academy, communicated 
some observations on the manners of the an- 
cient Romans.—-M. Blanqui gave an account 
of a work by M. Horace Say “ On the Com. 
mercial Relations of France with Brazil,” in 
which numerous questions of importance to the 
economical conditions of the two countries were 
discussed. It was an interesting period, M. 
Blanqui observed, to notice in the relative 
positions of the countries treated of, when a 
colony was raising itself to the rank of a 
mother country, and the original country, 
Portugal, was sinking, with regard to France, 
to the rank of a colony. 

Académie de Médecine. —At the last sitting 
M. Orfila submitted to the Academy a long 
memoir, full of minute details, of his experi- 
ments on poisoning by tartar emetic. After 
death had occurred by the administration of 
this poison, he had succeeded in detecting traces 
of the deleterious substance in the various 
organs, the blood, &c. of the body. To per- 
form the experiments he had introduced from 
36 to 110 grains of the emetic into the cellular 
tissue of a dog ; and, at another time, from 15 
to 25 grains into the stomach of an animal of 
the same kind, after having had the esophagus 
tied up to prevent the action of vomiting: 
in these cases, the animal always died be- 
tween two and four hours after taking the 
emetic, according to the dose and the age or 
strength of the dog. In one case, the animal 
had died although only a few grains of this 





substance had been rubbed on its thigh un- 





covered of its hair. At the expiration of a few 
hours the blood retained no trace of the poison, 
and at a later period no vestige of it could be 
found in the body. 

The Société d’ Encouragement has just made 
its annual distribution of prizes: among them 
we observe one of 14,000 francs to Messrs. 
Guinand, junior, and Bontemps, of the glass 
works at Choisy le Roi, for their improved 
manufacture of flint and crown glass for 
astronomical purposes. The subjects of prizes 
for the ensuing year were given out on the same 
occasion: they comprise one for improvements 
in photography, especially as to the taking 
off at least 200 copies from the same Daguerréo- 
typic image; the forming of images by means 
of lamplight, &c., and the representing the 
colours of the various objects represented. 
Prizes are also announced for the introduction 
of new species of leeches into France, for the 
stocking of pools and rivers with them, and for 
means of utilising leeches after they have once 
sucked. Prizes will be given by this Society 
for new methods of making potato-flour and 
bread, and for the extension of the use of 
iodine and bromium. 

A new and entertaining work, by M. A. Jal, 
entitled ‘‘ Soirées du Gaillard d’Arriére,”’ has 
just appeared. It is a lively portraiture of 
naval manners of various epochs anterior to the 
nineteenth century, each story being accom. 
panied by amusing and instructive notes. This 
gentleman is well known as one of the best 
writers on naval matters in France: and his 
“ Archéologie Navale” is a work of high 
historical interest. He holds an important office 
in the department of the minister of marine, and 
isa very gentlemanlike and amiable man.— M. 
Jouannin, head interpreter-royal for Oriental 
languages, and the learned M. Van Gaver, 
have just published a “* Nouvelle Histoire de 
la Turquie.” It is comprised in only one vo- 
lume, but gives an account in this short com- 
pass of all the principal points of Turkish his- 
tory down to the present day, together with an 
apercu of their manners and customs. M. 
Jouannin has resided a long time in the East, 
and has executed this work, together with his 
collaborator, conscientiously. It is, besides, 
illustrated with 100 engravings.—An inedited 
grammar of the “ Romane” language of the 
thirteenth century, entitled ‘ Donatus Provin- 
cialis,” and signed Hugues Faidit, has been 
published by M. Guessard; and another of the 
same epoch, entitled ‘‘ Draita Maniera de 
Troba,” signed by Raymond Vidal, has been 
given to the public by the same. gentieman. 
Several MSS. of these works had long been 
known to antiquaries; and M. Raynouard, in 
his ‘* Selected Poesies of the Troubadours,” had 
noticed them : they are similar to each other, 
being both imitations of the Latin grammar: 
the latter, by Raymond Vidal, is the: more 
scientific production of the two.—M. Guichard 
has published a luminous notice of the great 
Latin poem of the fourteenth century, the 
‘Speculum Humane Salvationis.”—A very 
interesting notice of Robert Stephens, the great 
printer, and of his intercourse with Francis I., 
has been compiled and published by M. Cra- 
pelet, the most intelligent, if not the most 
extensive, printer of the French metropolis. 
This book is a good companion to Renouard’s 
excellent work, ‘* Les Annales des Aldes.” 
The typographical details, and the account of 
Stephens’s establishment in the Rue St. Jean 
de Beauvais, are well worthy of perusal. 

The sale of the library of the great Orien- 
talist, the late M. Klaproth, has been going on 
for some days. Some of the books have sold 
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well; but in they have gone at low 
prices. Considerable quantities have been pur- 
chased for England and Germany. 

Vandael, the eminent flower-painter, died on 
the 20th instant, in Paris, aged seventy-six. | 
Another artist of distinction, Professor Domi- | 
nico Pellegrini, of thie Academy of St. Luke at 
Rome, died there on the 4th, aged eighty. He 
has left all his collections, &c. to the Academy. 
M. Dumuchel, of the order of Jesuits, formerly 
professor of mathematics at Belley, in France, | 
and a learned astronomer, died recently at | 
Rome. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Turin, M. Bertalazone and M. 





contact, by which electricity leaves one of ‘the; 
bodies and goes to the other without any) 


change in the nature of the acting particles : 
that when a circuit or ring of metallic, or solid 
conducting bodies, is formed, the force at the 
different points of contact are exactly balanced, 
and so no current is produced ; but that when- 
ever a liquid or humid conductor forms part of 
thecircuit, then this balance does not occur, and 
a current is the result. The author, therefore, 
sought fer liquid or humid conductors which, 
in the first place, should be able to conduct 
very feeble electric currents, as those of a ther- 
mo-arrangement; and, in the next, should have 
no chemical action upon certain different metals 


can be made either positive or negative to any 
other in the same acid solely by a difference of 
dilution. The contact philosopher says that 
metals have a certain order by virtue of their 
contact force; silver being negative to copper, 
copper to antimony, antimony to iron, iron to 
lead, lead to zinc, &c. &c. In the paper, ex- 
periments are described in which seven different 
solutions were taken and ten metals, and the 
order of the metals was found to be different 
for every solution, those which were first in one 
solution being almost last in another. Thus 
the force of contact amongst the metals cannot 
be much, since it is thus thoroughly overruled 
by chemical forces :--the author considers it as 





Blengini communicated a memoir on the com- | plunged into them. Of these he found several, | equal to nothing. A contrast is then drawn, by 


position of a liquid for preserving grain from | 
the attacks of insects. The Secretary read a: 
paper from Professor Florio, on the cultivating | 
of some wild upland districts (Monticelli di! 
Curino nel Biellese), and other similar dis. | 
tricts. The Director, Count Valperga di Civ- 
rone, distributed to the members some tuberous 
roots of the Owralis crenata. 

The answer to the Sciarada in our last is 
** Roda-no.” 

On the 29th February, at 2}> a.m., two 
slight shocks of earthquake, at an interval of 
one minute, were felt at Parma. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
In a convocation holden on Thursday last, the Degree 
of Doctor in Civil Law, by diploma (the highest honour 
the University.can bestow), was conferred upon his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert.—Oxford Herald. 


CamsBripGE, 18th March, The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. Williams, King’s College; 
Rev. T. D. H. Wilson, Trinity College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. Hutchinson, St. John’s College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Marquess of Northampton in the chair.— 
-Mr. Faraday’s communication, entitled ‘ Expe- 
rimental Researches in Electricity, Seventeenth 
Series,’ was resumed. The following is our 
summary of this and the sixteenth series :— 

These papers ave devoted to a close experi- 
mental examination of the two opposed theories 
of voltaic excitement; namely, those of contact 
and chemical action. When the author had 
discovered and established, in 1833, the definite 
chemical action of electricity, he applied that 
principle to the investigation of the disputed 
question ; and then took part with those who 
held the theory of chemical action against that 
of contact. His paper drew forth an elaborate 
reply from the eminent Italian philosopher 
Marianini, and the opinions of such a man 
reacting on Mr. Faraday’s mind, induced him 
to enter far more deeply into the question than 
before; not for the of ‘sustaining a 
controversy, but for that of obtaining a thorough 
demonstration and conviction of the true 
theory, whichever it might be. Having ar-. 
rived at the conclusion that the chemical, 
theory expresses the truth, he first does justice’ 
to those who have supported that theory, and, 
above all, to De la Rive, whose arguments alone; 
he thinks ought to have been sufficient to con- 
vince, though they have failed to do so; and 
then states the various views of contact and of 
chemical action which are given by different 
philosophers. The.contact theory of Volta as 
extended by others to the effects of bad con- 
ductors, and the chemical theory of De la Rive, 
are the two which he places in contrast and 
examines. In the theory of contact, it is said) 





there is a force, at the points 


that when two conducting bodies are brought) 
together off 


as solution of sulphuret of potassium, hydrated 


the comparison of numerous cases, between the 


nitrous acid, solution of potash, &c., and con- } sufficiency of chemical actions to produce voltaic 


structed currentsof them and different metals. In | 


this way he obtained many arrangements with 
two metals, and a fluid conductor, which were 
perfectly well able to conduct a very weak 
thermo-current, and yet had no power, by 
themselves, of exciting any electric current ; 
thus disproving that great distinction which 
the contact philosopher takes between good 
solid and imperfect fluid conductors in their 
theory, and which is essential to it in its ap- 
plication to the voltaic pile. As already stated, 
the sulphuret of potassium is one of the fluid 
electrolytes, which can thus form part of an 
inactive circle when arranged with metals, as 
iron and platina, on which it does not act 
chemically ; but when associated with metals 
on which it can act, it then forms most effi- 
cient voltaic arrangements, thus proving the 
truth of the chemical theory. The author ex- 
amines into the results produced by it at such 
times. He shews that when, by the action of 
the soluble sulphuret on the metal, as with 
lead and bismuth, an insoluble investing film is 
formed, which prevents further chemical action, 
then the eurrent stops as-the action stops, not- 
withstanding that the whole circuit can still 
conduct a feeble thermo current. He shews 
that when the investing coat is porous, and ad- 
mits of the continued chemical action of the 
fluid, the current continues also. He shews the 
conditions and effects when conducting and 
non-conducting, or soluble and insoluble bodies, 
are produced by the mutual action of the so- 
lution of sulphuret and metal: all the phe- 
nomena are reducible to these simple principles, 
that whilst the chemical action can go on an 
electric current is produced, and when that 
action ceases the current ceases also. These 
are the general contents of the sixteenth series. 
In the seventeenth series the author considers 
the influence of those circumstances which, 
being known to affect the exertion of chemical 
affinity, are applicable in their nature to the 
voltaic pile. Two of these are heat and dilution. 
After searching for thermo effects and explain- 
ing all the precautions necessary, it is still found 
that heat, when applied to one of the contacts 
of a circuit containing only one metal and one 
fluid, can make it active in consequence of its 
influence over the chemical forces at the place 
of its application ; and thus further evidence in 
favour of the chemical theory is obtained Di- 
lution produces still more striking results. If 
the two ends of a piece of metal be plunged into 
the same acid, either end can be made either 
positive or negative to the other, and a power- 
ful current be produced merely by a difference 
of dilution at the two points of contact ; pro- 
vided the metal be one that can be acted on 
chemically by .the acid, but not at all if it bea 


«hemically inactive metal. Groups of four and 


five metals are given, in which any one metal 


currents without metallic contact, and the in- 
capability of contact, either of metals or fluids, 
to produce any current without chemical action, 
Not a single case of the latter kind is known, 
That chemicalaction is quite sufficient to account 
for the origin of electricity in the voltaic pile, 
is then shewn by the close association and ac- 
companiment of the latter upon the former, its 
occurrence and stoppage with it, and especially 
the dependance of its direction upon the place 
where the chemical action occurs ; for as the 
latter can be changed about from side to side, 
the former is in such cases always found to 
change with it. The discovery, by Seebeck, of 
thermo-electricity, and the occurrence of its most 
powerful arrangements amongst the metals, is 
considered by many as shewing that metals have 
electro-motive forces at their points of contact. 
The author, therefore, examines these cases, and 
shews that they are quite unlike cases of voltaic 
excitement, present a different order of effects, 
having nothing in common with them as to the 
origin of the electricity, and being utterly in- 
consistent with them when viewed by the con- 
tact theory. ‘he author concludes his exam- 





ination of the two theories by some remarks 
|upon the unphilosophical nature of the force 
|assumed by the contact-philosophers. That a 
| force should exist at the place of contact able to 
'disturb the arrangement of the electricity, nyt- 
| withstanding obstructing forces unable to re- 
|tain that disturbed state, and yet again, when 
jthe disturbed state has spontaneously fallen, 
| able to renew it, is to make cause first greater 
\than effect, and then less, and then greater 
lagain, in a manner quite irreconcilable with 
|natural Jaws. ‘he author thinks that if the 
contact theory were true, it would be easy to 
obtain, not in principle only, but in practice 
also, a perpetual motion; for as the electric 
current is, on that theory, produced without any 
consumption of other force or any alteration 
of the acting parts, and.as it is easily convertible 
through magnetism into mechanical force, no 
possible reason can be given why a perpetual 
motion should not be at once produced ; a sul- 
ficient proof that the theory on which such @ 
conclusion is founded cannot be correct. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

On Thursday, the President, the Earl of Ripon, 
in the chair.— His lordship communicated t 
the meeting the presentation of congratulatory 
addresses to her majesty aud Prince Albert, 
and the answer of the latter, in which his royal 
highness, in very gratifying terms, cousen 
to become an Honorary Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature, of which his diploma 
will, of course, be forthwith transmitted to 
him. 

The Marquess of Northampton, P.R.S. was 
proposed as a member; and, being 4 pee 
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of parliament, was immediately balloted for, 
without the form of suspension, and elected. 
The Chevalier Brénsted then proceeded to 
give a description of a noble bronze vase in the 
Roman College at Rome, which seemed hitherto 
to have obtained less public notice than it was 
entitled to receive, though Winkelman and 
Visconti had both examined and spoken of it. 
The circumference of this splendid production 
of ancient art was above four feet, and em- 
bellished with a highly spirited design of an 
episode in the history of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. The lid was also beautifully orna- 
mented with figures exercising in the chase. 
The vase was found near Palestrina, the ancient 
Preneste, 2bout the middle of last century ; 
and M. Briénsted adduced strong reasons for 
thinking that its subject was copied from a 
picture painted by Cydias for the celebrated 
orator Hortensius, and to adorn his villa at 
Tusculum. This picture is mentioned by 
Pliny, who states that Hortensius gave 164 
talents for it; and, not having a room large 
enough for it, built a pavilion on purpose for 
its reception. It represents Pollux, having 
conquered him with the cestus, in the act of 
tying to a tree Amycus, king of Bebryces, and 
the gigantic guardian of a spring of fresh water, 
who had been in the habit of slaying voyagers 
who came to seek its refreshing draughts with- 
out his permission. A Victory is descending 
with a wreath, and at the foot of the tree lies 
an attendant with a strigil and other articles 
for performing the bath of the hero. By the 
by, we may mention that the vase itself was for 
holding such articles,—the towel, glass, &c. | 
&c. which the toils or sports of ancient warriors 
rendered so necessary. Castor, in a Phrygian 


Brading, of which he exhibited a rubbing at! THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ART. 
the previous meeting, he had discovered the The Louvre: Salon of 1840. 
family of the person to whose memory the stone! Ar the beginning of March, according to the 
was placed. The name, as spelt on the stone,! custom that has now prevailed in Paris for se- 
was * Johannes Cherowin,” and the arms be-, veral years, and is likely co become a permanent 
longed to the family of Curwen, settled at a! one, the annual exhibition of the works of mo- 
very early period in Cumberland. — Mr. Halli- | dern artists was opened in the Long Gallery of 
well communicated some observations on a MS. | that magnificent palace the Louvre. Public 
work called ** Speculum Christiani,” preserved | expectation, always more or less alive to an 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. | event of this kind, in a capital where art is 
: os certainly making progress, and where the poetry 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS of art is daily more and more felt, was not so 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. strong this year as it had been on many former 
ew Lemony fo - 1 Medical, 8 P.M. | occasions : the Exhibition had got a bad charac. 
Wiodneciapretadiety of Aves, 7h RR. ter before it came into existence: the jury of 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 r.m.; Zoo-| admission, it was known, had been doing some 
eirideg Royal Institution, 84 p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. dirty work on an unusual scale of atrocity ¢ and 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 8 Minerva had not been over-propitious, it was 
P.M.; Physical, 8 P.M. | said, to the artists themselves: many of the 
_ ———_— —— | brightest names of the French artistical world 
FINE ARTS. |would be wanting in the catalogue: and, 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH | on the whole, it was expected to be un triste 
ARTISTS, IN SUFFOLK STREET. salon. The truth turns out to be, that if it is 
[Second Notice.] | not a first-rate salon, it is at least a good second- 
470. Scene from Sir Walter Scott's Novel of| rate. The great men of the day, it is true, 
“ The Pirate.” J. Irvine.—We have seldom | have hardly any thing there, and it does not 
met with a more perfect pictorial illustration of) contain the same number of articles; but, on 
the scenes and characters described by the) the other hand, there are many very nice things 
highly gifted Northern than this. Norna of | in it. The younger artists have acquitted them- 
the Fitful-Head is represented standing over | selves very creditably : and four or five hours 
the body of the half-drowned pirate, like a) may be lounged away with great pleasure. 
potent enchantress presiding at some infernal, To those of our readers who, in this ‘ posi- 
incantation ; to which the caverned rock and | tive age,’’ as the French term it, are fond of 
the tempest-tost ocean are appropriate acces- statistical returns, we will at once disburden 
sories. | ourselves of some crabbed numbers that have 
492. Madge Wildfire and Jeanie Deans. | been staring at us in our note-book for the last 
W. P. Frith.—We are often led in our pictorial | three weeks, and by which we can give thefn 
range from the sublime to the ridiculous, as it| the precise ratio and proportion of the thing. 








cap, is another fine figure; and various indivi- 
duals with vessels to carry away the water, now 
its keeper has been vanquished, occupy more 
than halfthe area. The water is gushing from 
a grotesque fountain, and by its side rests a fat | 


will be seen we are in the present performance,| The numbers of articles in the printed cata- 
compared with that which we have just men-| logue go up to 1849, subdivided as follows :— 
tioned. The contrast is finely borne out by! Paintings, water-colour drawings, and minia- 
the fantastic figure of the demented Madge;) tures, 1666 ; sculptures, medals, &c. 85; en- 
the humility and shame of her companion; and | gravings, 59 ; architectural drawings, 16 ; litho- 


satire-looking fellow, the jester of the expedi-|the indignant regards of the disturbed and in- | graphs, 23. These have been furnished by 1001 
tion, in a comic mask. He is punching his | sulted congregation. artists of all kinds; of whom 131 are of the 
stomach in ridiculous imitation of another cha-| 497. H. O’Neil.—An ample quo-! softer sex ; and of these, again, 84 are unmar- 
racter, who having hung up a skin of wine is; tation in the catalogue explains the subject to| ried. Out of the 1001 there are 896 living in 
gauging the quantity of its contents by the usual | be the surprise and incredulity with which an | Paris ; 69 in other parts of France; and 36 in 
mode of striking it a blow with his hand. The’ Italian prince in exile listens to the predictions| England, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Bavaria, 
ship Argo, and sailors, &c., in easy and graceful , of a barefooted sibyl, who promises him a speedy | Italy, Spain, and Switzerland. Again, out of 
positions, finish the actors in this lively scene ; | restoration to the dominions from which he has| the 1849 articles, 710 may be termed portraits, 
and the armed Pallas of Athens is the deity been driven. The group is tastefully arranged, | including 651 oil-paintings, water-colour draw- 
introduced to afford it the sacred sanction al-|and the whole is carefully aud beautifully exe-| ings, and miniatures—portraits properly so 
most invariably found in ancient classic com- cuted. | called ; 42 statues, busts, statuettes, and medal- 
positions. The whole is in gold on a green| 466. Estella introducing Gil Blas to the Mar-| lions ; and 17 engravings and lithographs.. So 
ground ; and nothing can surpass the drawing quis de Manalva as her Brother. T.M.Joy.'much for the statistical part of the matter. 
and natural action of the group.* |—An imposition, artfully carried on, both by) The only statistics that are not unfriendly to 

M. Brinsted also exhibited a very handsome|the writer and by the painter:—laudable in the arts, are the pounds, shillings, and pence 
vase, purchased from Campanari’s collection, !the latter, as affording a proof of his talents ; | of a generous patron ! 
where it was described as the “ Return of|blamable in the former, as giving interest toa| At the risk of wearying our readers’ atten- 
Ulysses ;” but the Chevalier shewed that it! stratagem of liceatious deception. | tion, we shall be bold enough to deliver our 
represented the initiation of a youth previous; 410. Evening—Landscape and Figures. A.| opinion upon various points connected with the 
to the games, and his presentation as a victor | Clint.— Pastoral in character; glowing in| fine arts among our Gallic neighbours, before 
from the arena. The explanations, as in pre- | effect. | We come to the immediate matter of the present 
ceding cases, were full of learning ; andbrought; 471. Landscape with Cattle: Morning. J.| Exhibition. We shall thereby run a better 
@ mass of interesting collateral information to| Tennant.—A beautifully clear and brilliant | chance of making our remarks more palatable ; 
bear upon and illustrate the principal inquiries. | picture. j and shall bring out the lights and shadows of 

- | 473. A Milking-Shed. T.S. Cooper.—One| our own impressions more agreeably to our- 
selves, and more profitably—if, indeed, they be 
profitable—to others. 

There is no doubt that art is warmly felt in 
France, and that the importance of cultivating 
a love for it in all its branches, as a powerful 
means of civilisation ——to say nothing of its 
being a main ingredient of national happiness 
—is perceived by all the enlightened classes of 
the community. The public institutions con- 
nected with art, and the annual grants made 
for their maintenance, are abundant proofs of 
this. An attentive observer of the present social 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


‘of the most pleasing and attractive works of | 
Mx. Hattam in the chair.—Mr. Britton ex.| the kind in the gallery. | 
hibited drawings of Barfreston Church, Kent,| 487. Rue de ?'Hostelric. C, F. Tomkins.—| 
accompanied by a printed description.—Mr. De Subjects of this description have become strik- 
Schriva exhibited a mask, formed of green mo- jing features in all our exhibitions. They have 
saic work, supposed to be Egyptian.—A letter been ably supplied to the present, in many in- 
was read from Mr. Rosser, stating that, through | teresting varieties, by Mr. Tomkins. 


means of the arms on the engraved stone at | Our walk is now into the Water-colour 


© Ouiag to the letet eupeniinns of some aren Gaumen, | m, where, however, as on former occa- 
a lid of this pure production of art, coum: sions, the paintings in oil are continued, and 
mi to the belie! t it was execu i ief j f which shall o 

by a Roman a dan, Gein sith with a brief notice of which we con 
but too common in Htaly. e*ne* An Hmpositions are | cinde next Saturday. 
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condition of the French nation will give addi- 
tional confirmation to the statement, from the 
manner in which he cannot but know it to be 
now interweaving itself with the inmost rela- 
tions of domestic life. But the peculiar branches 
of art which come to be patronised, more than 
any others, are not the same in France as those 
in England ; nor are the means and modes of 
increasing patronage at all less dissimilar. 
Three-fourths of the public think that the de- 
lineations of human actions, the representation 
of scenes of military, political, or social interest, 
are alone worthy of the honours of the canvass ; 
and they consider the fair face of nature, the 
whole series of landscape and animal delinea- 
tions, as nothing more than trashy daubs. The 
French nation are full half a century behind 
the English in their knowledge of, and their love 
for, the sweets of simple natural objects, and 
their embodied representations. Thus in all 
their public exhibitions the landscape depart- 
ment, though it holds its full share of honour 
in the artistical world, is never so much sought 
after as the historical : and the badness or good- 
ness of a collection is invariably decided in Paris 
by the merits of this latter division. Architec- 
ture, again, though fully appreciated in re, 
is not thought much of on paper ; and in the 
Louvre some half-dozen amateurs may be seen 
looking at drawings of this kind, while before a 
picture with a little touch of the yrande armée | 
in it, or before a first-rate suicide, or a man 
going to be guillotined, &c. there is such a 
crush, that the canvass runs a good chance of 
not being examined by any except a most in- 


and engravers, who vote by ballot on each 
single picture as it is brought before them. 
We may at once state for those of our artistical 
friends who may ever feel disposed to contribute 
works to this Exhibition, that a written notice 
has to be given to the Director of the Louvre, 
on or before the Ist of January in each year, 
of all the works that the artist is about to send. 
The articles themselves must all be sent in on 
or before the 15th of February, and the jury 
decide on their admission into the gallery be- 
tween that day and the Ist of the ensuing month. 
No notice is given to the artist of what is or 
what is not admitted, and the only intimation 
he receives of it is either by not finding his works 
entered in the catalogue, or else from the ser- 
vants of the establishment. The members of 
the jury are split into various rival schools 
and jealous cliques, actuated by the petty 
passions that too often distract the world of 
art, and open to all means of secret influence ; 
while, in their joint corporate nature, there is 
no artistical atrocity that they are not capable 
of committing. If the architects find that the 
painters have acted unfairly to the works of 
any incipient Vitruvius, away go their black- 
balls into the fatal urn, and a regular Homeric 
slaughter ensues among the vulgar crowd of 
the brush and palette. The sculptors are 
particularly touchy, and a slight put upon two 
or three of their protégés, is avenged upon the 
herds of masons and daubers without any com- 
punction. The most deadly feuds, however, 
are those existing in the painting division. 
Here a partisan of the old heroic school of 





trepid elbow-thruster. The small proportion | 


David, Girodet, Gérard, and Co., hates an 


of architectural subjects in this year’s Exhibi-| Ingrist (one of the pupils of the eminent direc- 
tion, only sixteen, is a striking instance of this|tor of the French Academy at Rome, M. In- 
apathy ; more especially when it is known that! gres) as thoroughly as a cat detests water ; and 
the increase of private buildings in Paris dur-|an Ingrist again abominates, loathes, and an- 


ing the year has been very considerable, and | 


that architectural taste and knowledge are no 
where more soundly based or more widely 
spread than among the French people. This 
anomaly, for which we are totally unable to 
account, is rendered still more inexplicable by | 
the fact that French architects are remarkable 
for their great powers as draughtsmen, while 
their portfolios are known to be full of works 


athematises every thing that has the least dash 
of colour in it, and militates against the sombre 
but correct style of his own favourite master. 
From each of these rival cliques there is little 
chance of fair dealing towards a member of 


public. As instances of the unjust system that 
has been exercised this year, we may mention 
that ali the works of dne of the most eminent 
of the young painters of France, M. Gigoux, 
whose admirable illustrations of ‘ Gil Blas” 
are so well known to the public on both sides 
of the Channel, have been excluded ; and that a 
very remarkable picture by M. Eugéne Dela- 
croix, one of the most original painters in 
France, was admitted by a majority of only 
one white ball. 
(To be continued.) 


MR. J. LUCAS’S PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 

Ir is said that the Duke of Wellington has 
declared—and his declarations are seldom lightly 
made—that this is the last portrait for which 
he will ever sit. Really, we are not surprised 
that his grace’s patience is exhausted by the 
repeated demands of a similar description which 
have been inflicted upon it, and which, we 
presume, nothing could have induced him to 
bear so long, but the consciousness that they 
were so many proofs of the unbounded grati- 
tude, admiration, and respect of his country, 
Having, however, determined on concluding 
his pictorial career, it is with infinite satisfac. 
tion that we beg leave to congratulate the illus. 
trious veteran on his closing it, parvis com. 
ponere magna, with as much success and bril- 
liancy as his military. Mr. Lucas has outdone 
himself in the fine work under our notice, 
which, during the present week, has been pri- 
vately exhibited at the house of Mr. Moon, 
who will publish an engraving from it by Mr. 
It is a whole-length—-debout (as our 
friends on the other side of the Channel say). 
The head is, in every respect, admirably 
painted ; conveying, without either extenua- 
tion or aggravation, a faithful idea of the 
Duke’s features and expression, at the present 
period of his life. His Grace is dressed in 
black, and wears the robes of the Chancellor of 
|the University of Oxford; sufficiently, how. 


Cousins. 








of the greatest beauty and merit. In their 


an hostile school ; and it is a well-known fact ever, thrown back to shew the riband and 
that the most unjust exclusions are continually order of the Garter. Next to the head, we were 
voted, while the most improper admissions are | especially struck with the masterly manner in 
frequently made, from little else than motives; which Mr. Lucas has managed the masses of 
of personal hostility. This year the jury have | gold lace on the robes, retaining their richness 


manner of patronising art, the French leave | rejected about 2000 works of all kinds, and | and splendour, and yet preventing them from 
much to their government, and encourage it among them many productions of first-rate | being staring and obtrusive. With the hands 
only indirectly themselves. The numbers of|merit; the discontent caused by which has|Wwe were not quite so well satisfied. The back- 
persons who purchase the works of modern) become so strong, that the sufferers have de- ground, and the various accessories of the pic- 
artists from the hands of a dealer, compared to| termined on petitioning the Chambers for a/ ture, are treated with great skill. This invalu- 
those who make their acquisitions in the studio| remedy of the evil; public spirit not being able performance the Duke intends to present 


itself, are large ; and the main patron, the! 


| 


principal dealer, though not the most liberal, 
is the state itself. On a previous occasion, we 
took the opportunity of remarking that this di- 


rect and constant encouragement of the state | list of the members of the Académie des B 


was necessary for the maintenance of a 


| Arts, because their names are continually ap- 
school of historical painters ;.while on land- | pealed to in cases of this kind, and it is fit that | 


sufficiently strong in Paris to prompt them to to the University of Oxford; and it will, uo 

the only effectual cure of such things, tlie doubt, be placed in the Bodleian Library. 

establishment of an independent exhibition. | —_—_——— 

It may not be uninteresting to give a complete | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

eaux | William Evans, Esq. Sheriff of London and 

| Middlesex, 1839-40. On Stone, by Weld 
Taylor, from a Drawing by J. Linnell. Boys. 


scape painters it produced much less effect,|the irresponsible censors of the fine arts of |JupGincG from the strong and decided mark- 


whether for good or evil. 
now to observe is that the French public—the 
individual amateurs—do not purchase land- 
scapes enough, nor do they pay sufficiently 
good prices for such productions, to admit of 
that branch of art making all the progress of 
which it is capable; and, further, that the In- 
stitution of an Academy of Fine Arts, though 
it is no doubt an honour to the nation, and an 
immense encouragement to rising artists, is in 
various respects productive of a good deal of dis- 
couragement and mischief. 

Thus the right of admitting works of art 
into the annual Exhibition of the Louvre, lies 
with all the members of the Academy, in their 
several classes of painters, sculptors, architects, 


All that we have| France should be known to the public. 


The ing of the features, and from our experience 
painters are Messrs. Garnier, Hersent, Bidault, | of the fidelity of Mr. Linnell’s pencil, we have 
Ingres, Horace Vernet, Heim, Granet, Blondel, | no doubt that this is a striking resemblance of 
Vinchon, Paul Delaroche, Drolling, Abel de. Mr. Sheriff Evans, whose recent incarceration, 
Pujol, Picot, Schnetz, and Couder; the with that of his colleague, has been the subject 
sculptors are Messrs. Bosio, Ramey, Cortot, of so much stormy discussion, both within and 
David, Pradier, and Nanteuil; the architects! without the walls of parliament. 


are Messrs. Fontaine, Huyot, Vaudoyer, De-' — 

bret, Lebas, Leclerc, and Guénepin; the en-; Recollections of the Scenic Effects of Covent 
gravers, Messrs. Tardieu, Boucher-Desnoyers,| Garden Theatre during the Season 1838-9. 
Galle, and Richomme. Out of this number,| By G.S. Nos. XII. and XIV. Pattie. | 
M. Ingres is at Rome, and never votes;|WiTn these numbers, dedicated to “ Virgi- 
and Messrs. Vernet and Delaroche have long! nius” and “ The Two Foscari,” both affording 
abstained from voting, being anxious to avoid | striking instances of Macready’s dramatic ge 
sharing the odium with which the ostracising | nius, our young artist has concluded his labour 





acts of their colleagues are always visited by the | of love. “The whole series will greatly aid 
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preserve the memory of the noble stand made 
for the English stage at this period; and when 
the generation who wjtnessed it has passed 
away, will shew the next something of the 
character of the efforts by which the national 
drama was redeemed, and a new impulse given 
to its literature and performances. To what 


final result remains to be proved ; but all must 
acknowledge that a very beneficial effect has 
been produced by the manner in which Covent 
Garden was tenanted in 1838-9. 








THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—A new ballet, and 
one likely to be very popular, has been produced 
under the direction of M. Barrez, its Parisian 
parent. The gist lies, or rather leaps, in the 
representation of the various effects of the bite 
of the tarantula (whence the name, Tarantule) 
upon the heroine, Fanny Elssler ; whose re- 
markable performance, by turns wild, charac- 
teristic, graceful, and expressive, drew down 
thunders of deserved applause. It is, indeed, a 
very novel and extraordinary exhibition of the 
language of limb and motion. 

Covent Garden. — On Monday, Romeo and 
Juliet was repeated, with Miss Emmeline Mon- 
tague, from Drury Lane, as the representative 
of Juliet Capulet. In our preceding notice we 
omitted to give the praise due for the production 
of the tragedy with the text of Shakspere, and 
got up in dresses and scenery with all the 
beauty, spirit, and propriety which belong to 
this theatre. But, in fact, we are not sure that 
we can always depend upon the announcements 
in the playbills ; for example, those issued on 
Monday would puzzle a conjuror unacquainted 
with dramatic history, by advertising, ‘On 
Wednesday, fourth time, Colley Cibber’s Com- 
edy of the Double Gallant,” and the very next 
paragraph, “On Thursday, fifth time, Mrs. 
Centlivre’s Comedy of the Double Gallant,” as 
if there were double comedies and double au- 
thors, as well as a double title to this double- 
dealing composition. 

Tuesday was a bright day in. theatrical an- 
nals, with The Wonder of two queens in the 
house, her Majesty and Queen Adelaide, and 
Charles Kemble, revisiting the domain of Co- 
medy, by royal command, in the part of Don 
Feliz. Covent Garden was thronged in every 
part; and it seemed as if some magic wand 
had revived the palmiest period of the drama, 
by the mere reintroduction of an individual 
who had (judging by his success on this occa- 
sion) far too soon relinquished the profession 
of which he was so distinguished an ornament. 
Without having seen the effect produced, it is 
impossible to convey an idea of the perform- 
ance. It was not only the delineation of a 
masterly artist, but the infusion of his skill and 
spirit into every one who acted with him. 
Mrs. Nisbett’s Donna Violante was infinitely 
the best thing she ever did upon the stage; 
charming from beginning to end, and full of 
variety. She looked most captivating; and 
the whole play of the part (the grave and the 
gay, the sentimental and the capricious) was 
equally marked by grace and talent. She must 
now be aware that she possesses powers for the 
stage beyond the sphere of personal attractions, 
and which, if well directed, will place her in 
the foremost rank of that very difficult walk 
which requires the ladylike and spirituelle em- 
bodiment of genteel comedy. A similar re- 
mark applies to.the other characters. Mrs. 
Orger and Mrs. Humby were excellent in Flora 
and Inis; Harley more than usually langh. 
able in Lissardo; and M‘Ian, a capital Gibby. 


Cooper, Bartley, Meadows, and Mrs. Brougham, 
filled up the cast in a manner to leave us no- 
thing to wish for. Of Mr. Kemble’s own per- 
sonation of the hero, it is impossible to speak 
in terms too eulogistical. It was finished with 
consummate art, and had all the elasticity and 
buoyancy of youth combined with the utmost 
carefulness of study and maturity of judgment. 
It was a living lesson for every aspirant to 
dramatic fame, and afforded another proof of 
what we have always maintained — that if you 
produce what is really admirable, the public 
favour will not fail to support the national and 
legitimate drama. It is mediocrity and pre- 
tence that have depressed it. We have seen 
what the buskin can do; and here is unan- 
swerable evidence of the efficiency of the sock. 
In short, it was a gratifying scene in every 
way; and we cannot do better in describing it 
than to repeat the words of a judicious critic, 
“ T have witnessed a comedy again.” 

On Thursday, Mercutio was performed in the 
tragedy of Romeo and Juliet by Mr. Kemble. 
It is well remembered as one of his finest per- 
sonations, and it has not moulted a single fea- 
ther. The Queen and Prince Albert were 
again present, the play and character being by 
her majesty’s desire. 

Haymarket.—The same evening an extrava- 
ganza (from the French) in three acts, called 
The Three Grocers—a grocer for every act— 
was produced here; and cleverly acted by Web- 
ster (its author), Strickland, and O. Smith, 
as Hobbs, Dobbs, and Stubbs, the trio of Epi- 
ciers; and Mrs. Clifford, F. Matthews, and 
Miss Charles, as their wives. The plot is a 
congeries of jealousies, arising out of the loves 
of younger shopmen, Valentine and Jeremiah, 
Mr. J. Webster and Oxberry, and Rose, Miss 
Travers. There is a good deal of fun in 
the piece, but it requires curtailment to make 
it popular. The Duchess of Cambridge and 
Prince George were at the theatre: these 
royal visits must be very beneficial to the inter- 
ests of the drama. 

Adelphi. — The Pilot has been revived with 
as much success as when first produced. 

Olympic. — The Happiest Man Alive, by Mr. 
Bernard (who ought himself to be happy, if con- 
tinual success attending every new piece he pro- 
duces can place a dramatic author in that envi- 
able state), was brought out here on Saturday, 
and has had a merry run ever since. It is a very 
lively and entertaining burletta, wherein the 
man of all others the happiest in mistress, 
friend, and man_ of business, is suddenly struck 
‘all of a heap” by the rascality of the last, and 
the supposed treachery of the former two. It 
turns out, however, that the lawyer alone is 
faithless to his trust, and that ‘* My Poll so fair 
and friend so rare” are true; and so all ends as 
it ought to do, in the punishment of the at- 
torney, and the reunion of the worthy charac- 
ters. Mr. J. Vining and Mr. Halford were 
quite at home in their parts; Mr. Turnour, 
with his quaint humour, very laughable in 
Drax, the rogue-partner of the rogue-agent ; 
and Ross, an amusing jackanapes of a servant. 





VARIETIES. 
Prince Albert. —The industrious and de- 
serving artist, Mr. Minasi, in his sixty-fourth 
year, has made a pen-and-ink copy of Ross’s 
portrait of Prince Albert, and executed it in a 
style of great beauty. The delicacy of the 
finish is really wonderful, and the likeness is 
faithfully preserved. We trust it may lead to 
the benefit of an individual who, we fear, has 
the claim of misfortune to add to that of curious 





talent and peculiar merit, 





Science and War.— As it is not improbable 
that a British expedition may invade China, 
we would recall to the memory of our govern- 
ment the excellent example set by the late 
imperial ruler of France on similar occasions. 
The expedition to Egypt was accompanied by 
Denon, and a whole band of persons eminent 
in almost every branch of literature and sci- 
ence; and the result of their enterprise has 
been the appearance of many volumes of the 
deepest interest and value to those who are 
more the friends of peace than of war, and 
rejoice to see any good brought out of evil. 
And, mentioning the example of France on 
one point, is it not very gratifying also to see 
an individual of the high literary character of 
M. Guizot (an honorary member, let us note in 
parenthesis, of the Royal Society of Litera. 
ture) at the head of one of the most important 
embassies in the world—the representative of 
France to England? Would that Letters and 
intellectual attainments were equally honoured 
by us! But not only is M. Guizot an instance 
of this kind ; we have in his secretary, Mons. 
E. Herbet, another proof of the respect paid to 
literary talent by our neighbours across the 
narrow Channel. The merits of this gentleman 
may not be so generally known in our society 
as they deserve to be, and as they are appre- 
ciated in his native land, where he was till 
lately editor of the ‘* Revue Francaise,” one of 
the fst literary journals in France, and is (we 
believe still) head of the department of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, which is charged 
with the great historical works of the kingdom. 
M. Herbet lately returned from a mission to 
Constantinople and Asia Minor. Such are the 
men most fit to represent enlightened nations, 
amid the stir and clash of conflicting opinions 
and the elemental struggles into which our era 
is thrown by new views and great changes in 
the social and political system; which it re- 
quires, indeed, experience, sagacity, and phi- 
losophy: to regulate and control within the 
bounds of healthfulness and order. 

New Steam-Vessel.—Experiments are in the 
course of being tried with the model of an 
entirely new form of steam-vessel, and, as far 
as they have yet gone, with every prospect of a 
successful result. At present we can only state 
of this remarkable invention, that there are no 
paddle-wheels, nor external works of any kind. 
The whole machinery is in the hold of the 
vessel, where a horizontal wheel is moved by 
the power of steam, and acting upon a current 
of water, admitted by the bow and thrown off 
at the stern, propels the mass at a rapid rate. 
By very simple contrivance of stop-cocks, &c. 
on the apparatus, the steamer can be turned on 
either course, retarded, stopped, or have her 
motion reversed. This will be literally a revo- 
lution in the art of steam-navigation. 

Earthquake.—On the 10th of January, the 
inhabitants of the village of Signes, at the foot 
of St. Baume, were alarmed by a succession of 
loud detonations, attended by clouds of vapour 
and dust, rising from the earth, and ascending 
vertically in the bright sunshine. They lasted 
for several hours; and about a fortnight after, 
when from a deep gulf which had been formed 
a fountain of troubled and reddish water 
streamed forth. A small, clear, and limpid 
lake is the result, which has thus been produced 
by causes within the view of living men: a 
key, perhaps, to the phenomena which may have 
préduced others of greater magnitude. 

Dr. Goodall, the provost of Eton, died on 
Wednesday. He enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing a ripe and excellent scholar. 

American Hypochondriasm. There is a man 
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down east, who is so impressed with the idea 
that he is a baby, that he takes himself up in 
his own arms, and suckles, and hushes himself 
to slee 

Talk of fast running, I knew a man who ran 
so fast round a corner that he caught sight of 
his own back.— Missouri Gazetie. 

Cockney Con. — When is a feliow nearest 
heaven ?—Give it up? When he’s out on a 
lark. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The im Marbles. — The Chevalier P. O. Brénsted, 
whose discourses at the Royal Society of Literature we 
have lately had the pleasure to report, has announced by 
subscription ‘‘ A New Explanation of the great Compo- 
sitions of Phidias in the two Pediments of the Parthenon 
on the Acropolis of Athens, founded upon the Remains of 
the Statues now in the British Museum, and those which 
are still upon the Temple.” In his prospectus he ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ the collection of Athenian Sculptures now 
in the British Museum, known by the name of the Elgin 
Marbles, must ever be considered a most valuable posses- 
sion to the British Empire, equally honourable and fertile 
in advantage to the fine arts, and to the science of an- 
tiquity. They have, accordingly, formed the subject of 
many works and memoirs, such as ‘ The Memorandum’ 
on the Earl of Elgin’s pursuits in Greece, supposed to be 
™ the late Dr. P. Hunt; the two Memoirs published in 
1816 by E. Q. Visconti; the ‘ Essay on the Restoration of 
the Two Pediments of the Parthenon,’ by Quatremére de 
Quincy ; the opinions of W. M. Leake in his excellent | 
work on the ‘ Topography of Athens,’ and elsewhere; the | 
three ‘Commentationes de Phidia Vita et Operibus’ 
(Gottinga, 1827), by C. O, Miiller; and lastly, the de- 
scriptions of C. R. Cockerell and of E. Hawkins in the two | 
last parts of the publication known by the name of the 
* Marbles of the British Museum,’ and which are illus- 
trated by sheney cmaeuint engravings from the beautiful | 
drawings from Mr. Corbould. To these may be added the | 
Author’s own opinions, as expressed in the preface to the | 
second volume of his ‘ Voyages et Recherches en Gréce.’ | 
These various publications offer a satisfactory proof that | 
the productions of Phidias and his school are looked upon 
in England, and on the Continent, not only as deserving 
of the highest estimation as works of art, but as the most 
classical materials at our disposal for enabling us to pene- 
trate into the taste and spirit of the age of Pericles. Not- 
withstanding, however, this general acknowledgment, 
much remains to be done before we can say that the 
Sculpéures of the Parthenon are fully understood, or that 
they have been sufficiently studied in all their bearings. 
‘Their relation to the religion, to the history, and to the 
poetical mind of that renowned country, and their refer- 
ence to the habits and ideas prevailing in the Grecian 
world previous to the fourth century before our era, have 
never yet received their due weight and consideratior 





cnepgin. G8 autem of Rerninn  Zemem, of Com 
and rpine, of Latona with her children, &c., were 
amongst the groups of the pediments; whilst to those who 
will take the pains to look for and to find the truth, it 
will be most evident that there neither were, nor pos- 
sibly could be, such statues in either of those pediments.” 
Chevalier contends for these principles : — <* Ist. 
That no one part or figure of a e compostion of this 
nature can be understood without knowing at the same 
time its reference to the whole. 2d. That no Greek 
monument of a sacred or hieratic character (and they are 
all such) can be satisfactorily conceived and explained 
without a thorough understanding of the religious and 
othef institutions of the state by which it was erected ; 
for in all instances these institutions formed the source of 
such conceptions, and were, in fact, the base on which 
the monument itself, with all its concomitant accessories, 
was raised,” ‘ 
We look with high anticipation to the appearance of 
M. Brénsted’s volume. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Facts on Mesmerism, by the Rev. C. H. Townshend, 
t Bvo. 12s.—Causes of the Pressure on the Money- 
arket in 1839, by J. W. Gilbart, 8vo. 2s. 6d.—W. Bigg’s 
Lecture on the Improvement of the Mind, Svo. 6d.— 
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Eleven Years in Ceylon, by Major Forbes, with plates, 
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by W. Humble, M.D., 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Dr. Hunter’s Sacred 
Biography, new edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Biblical Topo- 
graphy, Ransom, with Preface by Dr. J. Har- 
ris, 12mo, 6s.—Latin Syntax for Beginners, by T. K. 
Arnold, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Jack Ashore, by the Author of 
«Rattlin the Reefer,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. — Rose’s 
New Biographical Dictionary, Vol. I. 8vo. 18%.— The 
English in China, by W. C. Young, f.cap, 3s. Gd.—** Be 
Not Deceived,” 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Memorials of South Africa, 
by B. Shaw, 8vo. 7s.—Sermons, by H. E. Head, 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Drawing-Room Botany, by J. H. Fennell, with 
ce plates, 8vo. 7s. Gd. — Sketches in Divinity, by 
the Rev. J. Grant, 8vo. 12s.—Plain Sermons Preached to 
Country Congregations, by F. F. Clark, 12mo. 6s.—Ro- 
man Misquotations, by the Rev, R. T. P. Pape, 8vo. 98. Gd. 
—Inward Revival, by the Rev, J. Marshall, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—To phy of Maidstone and its Environs, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. — The Guiding Star, and other Tales, 18mo, 33.— 
Sir Elwyn, a Tragedy, 12mo. 2s.—Sacred Narratives, by 
R. Kinniburgh, square, 2s. 
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Indeed, it may be said that these sublime works have 
hitherto been considered in no other light than as speci- 
mens of the most renowned of Grecian chisels, and as con- 
firmations of the genius, taste, and wealth of the Athe- 
nians in the time and under the guidance of Pericles. 
They have not yet been contemplated in the graver and 
not less positive light of a great national homage, equally 
costly and laborious, to the national deities of Athens, 
and as embodying in their sculptures the fundamental 
doctrines of the faith of a people so pious and religious as 


Wind, north-east on the 19th, north on the 20th and 
following day, west on the 22d, north-east on the 23d 
and two following days. The mornings of the 19th and 
20th overcast; a few drops of rain fell on the 20th; the 
2Ist and morning of the 22d, clear; afternoon of the 22d 
and following day, cloudy, with frequent showers; the 
24th and following day, generally clear, snow accompanied 
with hail fell at times. 

Rain and melted snow, ‘12 of an inch. 

Ed. CuARLes HENRY ADAMS, 





the Athenians were acknowledged to be, and so 
of their creed. From the peculiar characteristics of the 
four great series of sculptures, which formed the principal 
exterior decoration of the Parthenon, namely, the ninety- 
two metopes, the Panathenaic frieze which surrounded 
the cella, and the two compositions, one on the east, and 
one on the western pediment, it was natural that the two 
former should be more readily explained, whilst the lat- 
ter, from the greater variety of the compositions, and the 
more mutilated state in which they were found, have 
been comparatively little understood. All have ad- 
mitted—at least, none have denied—that groups of ver 

large figures, placed in such a prominent situation, eac! 

group consisting of not less than twenty-four statues of 
colossal dimension, designed under Pericles, and executed 
by the hand or under the direction of Phidias, forming, as 
it were, the double diadem of the great temple of the 
Patron Goddess of Athens, must have had a meaning pro- 
portionate, in the eye of an Athenian, to the place which 
they occupied. But what was that meaning ?—It cannot 
be said that that question has yet been answered; nor 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Avis. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit. 
ish Artists is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 


the Evening. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
HREE EXHIBITIONS will take place 


at the Garden of the Society at Turnham Green on the 
following Saturdays, namely, May 16, June 13, July 4. Fellows 
may obtain Twenty-four Tickets each, for the admission of thelr 
friends, at this Office, price 3s. 6d. each, on or before April 7th, 
on which day the subscription books for such tickets will be ab. 
solutely closed; and any Number price 5s. each after that day. 
All Tickets issued at the Garden will be charge 10s. each. 

21 Regent Street. 


x + a © 

|S hag htm COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

Middlesex. Principal—the Rev. J. A. Emerton, Oxon, 
Curate of Hanwell. Parents and Guardians desirous of selecting 
a School in a healthy situati bini the Intell Ad- 
vantages of a Collegiate Course with Religious Instruction, 
Moral Training, and Domestic Care, on Liberal Terms, may 
obtain pect son pl i (if by letter pre-paid) to the 
Rev. T. 'T. Walmsley, D.D. Rectory, Hanwell; J. D. Macbride, 
Esq. D.C.L, Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and of the 
Principal of the School. 








DUCATION.—A Lady (the wife of a 

Professional Gentleman) is desirous of receiving into her 
domestic circle, for the purposes of Education. Her long expe- 
rience in the task of Tuition, with her present favourable 
position for commanding the most efficient assistance, enables 
her to offer more than usual advantayes, both as it regards 
Education and Domestic Comfort. The present opporcnity 
would be particularly eligible for Orphans, or the Children of 
parents travelling or residing abroad. Every particular, with 
the most satisfactory references, will be given, on application by 
Letters, addressed to A. Z. the Museum, Cleveland Place, Bath, 


Price 2d. 

AP of the CANTON RIVER.—The 
LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL, No. 66, for 

April 4th, will contain the First of a Series of Articles on China, 
by a Late Resident; together with a Map of the River from 

acao to Canton. 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser and 
Crawford, Edinburgh ; Curry and Co, Dublin. 


HINA; Constructed from Original 
Surveys. One large Sheet, 8s. ; in a Case, 12s. 
Asia; One Sheet, 5s.; in a Case, 8s. 6d. 
The River and Harbour of Canton, with 


Entrance, and Islands, 2s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Early in April will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
I V A L R 


By HENRY MILTON, Esq. 
« Twostars keep not their motion in one sphere.” 
Shakspere. 
John Ollivier, Publisher, 59 Pall Mail. 





1 diately will be pub in 3 vols. post Bv0. 
HE INTERDICT; a Novel. 
By MRS. STEWARD. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eng leave again to point the attention of our 





described i 

1 p our ig are engaged. May we 
add,a hope, that the letter on the Annual Exhibition of 
Fine Arts in Paris will also merit the attention of the 
artists of England ? 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette.* 
Cheltenham, March 22d, 1840. 

Str,—In your No. 1208, page 170, you state, in the returns 
of the monthly meeting of the Zoological Society, *« the 
mortality of thirty-six monkeys, within the space of three 
weeks!” As I attend regularly to all your observations, 
I took an early opportunity of going to our Zoological 
Gardens in this town, where they possess about half a 
dozen monkeys, to inquire after their health. I find that 





was it indeed ible to give a satisfactory solution to 
the problem, until the various relics of the religious creed, 
or what may properly be called the hieratie Mythos of the 
Athenian people, scattered as they are in the works and 
fragments of their writers, should have been considered 
in all their several bearings; that is to say, in their real 
historical connexion with the motives, religious or po- 
litical, by which the authors of works of art of this nature 
were of necessity influenced and determined. ‘here are 
certainly some glimpses of the true explanation of these 
groups to be here and there detected in one or more of 
the works above cited; but even these lights, when con- 
sidered as attempts to explain the real and original mean- 
ing of every figure, are still very limited; and we must 
confess that — only tend to increase our astonishment 
that learned and sober writers still take fur granted, for 


they are all in perfect health! They are fed on bread 


and milk, and occasionally a few boiled potatoes; and | 


| kept in a temperate atmosphere, never higher than 56° of 

| Fahrenheit. I am told persons often keep them during 

| the winter in summer heat, which weakens the animals, 

, and they speedily go off in declines. There has been but 

| One death all the winter, which was a sick monkey sent 

from G} inah case, but too ill to recover ! 

Your Obedient Servant, and 
Well-wisher to the Monkeys. 

Many communications have reached us too late for 

notice this week. 





* As monkeys are at least as valuable in the scale of 
society as dandies are, we willingly give place to this 
letter.—Ed. L. G. 


We beg 
scientific and utilitarian readers to the important matters} 
in our ‘* Paris Letter.” They will see in what} 


| 





REVIEW, 
No. CXXX. will be published on Tuesday, March 31. 
Contents :— 
1. On Diet and Dyspepsy—Dr. Hotland’s Medical Notes. 
. Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 
. The Red Man—Catlin’s Indian Gallery. 
- Journalism in France. 
5. Hunter on Shakspere’s Tempest. 
. Socialism. ‘ 
+ Marquess Wellesley’s Poems. 
8. China and the Opium Trade. 
. Privilege Question, m 
%* A Third Edition of the Quarterly Review, No. CXXIX. 
is just published. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


> aN 
EORGE the FOURTH and QUEEN 
CAROLINE—the Secret History of their Marriage and 
its Consequences, with original Letters of George III, George lV. 
Queen Caroline, &c. in the M BTROPOLITAN for April. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Bublin; tor Scotland, 
. Beil and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


HE QUARTERLY 


On the Ist of April, 1840, will pagent. price 2s. 6d. 
Ne. 1V.o 


HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
Contents:—}. State of Society and of Crime in New South 
Wales—2. Ceylon—3. Commerce and Civilisation of Eastern 
Africa—4. The French Colonies (continued): Martinique— 
5. Van Dieman’s Land, Moral, Physical, and Political—6. The 
Jamaica Government—7. Past and Present State of the Freach 
Navy—Colonial Intelligence and Biography, &c. &c. ; 
N.B. Vol. 1. of this “ moat useful work” will be published 
April 9th, containing the First Four Numbers, bound in cloth, 


10s. 6d, 
Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vel. 72. 
On Wednesday, the Ist of April, will oP gaa in 
1 handsome vol. price 5s. bound in cloth 
HE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD |r 
the FIRST, surnamed Car oe de Lion, King of England. 
By WILLIAM E, AYTOUN 
pi: A Vol. 72 of the ie amily Library 
#,* The Family Library will be completed i in 80 Vols. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for April 


will contain Intelligence from India to the 3\st January, 
and comprise amongst other items .— | 
Incidents — the March of the several Divisions of the 
Army of the Ind | 
Accident in Crasiian the Jelum (Hydaspes), attended with | 
were 10s: 
The State of the Detachments of the Army left in Affgha- 
fistan. 
‘Movements of Dost Mahomed Khan in Balkh and Bokhara. 
Action of the British Troops with the Usbeks of Tartary. 
Progress of the Russians in Central Asia. 
The Vomestic Incidents at the several Presidencies, &c. 
A full Digest of China News to the li test Period, &c. &c. 
London: Wm. H. Alien and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


"Tn the press, and preparing for immediate issue, 


vol, 12: 
BOTANIC ‘AL "POCKET DICTION- 


i ARY; comprising the Name, History, and Culture of 
al! Plants known in Britain, with a full Explanation of Technical 


Terms, 
ei _ PAXTON, F.L.S. H.S, &c. 
centuated and C orrected by 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY, Ph. D. F.R.S. &e. &c. 

This work is intended as a companion for the lover of horticul- 
ture in all its branches, but particularly for the admirer of 
flowers. It combines all the most prominent advantages of a | 
botanical catalogue, with the usefulness ofa floricultural direc- 
tory, and the convenience of a pocket dictionary. It will be} 
found especially valuable to the gardener, and gardening ama- | 
tear, as well av to all who desire an accurate knowledge of bo- 
tanical nomenclature, or a more extensive acquaintance with the 
history and peculiarities of plants than is to be gathered from a 
mere remembrance of their names. 

London: Published by J. Andrews, 167 New Bend Street. 





On a W rednesday, April ist, will be published, price 1s. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of DICK 
WHITTINGTON. 
3y CIT 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Parts, illustrated by 

the most Eminent Artists of the day. 

London: Hugh Cunningham, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar | 
Square; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court ; | 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin; D, 
Campbell, barcssncnahs 


SIR F. L. BULWER’S WORKS. 
On the Ist of April, beautifully illustrated by Von Holst 
and Stephanoff, 
L IC E; or, 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 


the Mysteries. 


80, 
Ernest Maltravers. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Cattermole. 


’ 
Rienzi; the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 
Beautifully Iitustrated by Maclise and Creswick. 
ach complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
Saunders and Oule PY» Publishers, Conduit yh Simpkin, 
Marshall, and %o. Stationers’ Hall 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; ie Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
In the press, and will be published in April, 1840, dedicated, by 
express permission, to her Majesty the Queen, 


GENERAL COLLE CTION of the 
ANCIENT MUSIC of IRELAND; consisting of up- 
wards of One Hundred and Sixty Airs, in | vol. royal 4to.; com- 
prising an Explanation of the Principles on which Irish Melodies 
have been construct@d; a copious Digest of Ancient Irish Musical 
Seience, and the Technical Terms used by the Harpers; a Dis- 
sertation on the Antiquity and Characteristics of Irish Music 
and Musical Instruments; together with Biographical Memoirs 
of various eminent Harpers of later times, and Notices of the 
more remarkable Melodies and Pieces of the Collection; also, an 
Account of the several Efforts towards a Revival of the Use of 
the Harp in Ireland. 
- EDWARD BUNTING, 
odges and Smith, Dublin. 
Orders for the Work will be received by all Booksellers and 
usic-sellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 








MUSIC. 

- 13 Great Marlborough Street, March 28. 
RINCE AL °R'T and} 
PRINCE ERNEST’S SONGS and BALLADS. | 
vised Copies of this Work (containing Forty-two Pages of 
¢) may now be had of all Book and Music-sellers throughout 

Kingdom. Price 12s. with fine Portrait of Prince Albert. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 
‘THE MONTHLY 


Lh April contains: _ 
imancial Policy of the W 
here by Miss Barret—3. The Ox racts—4. Shelley's Trans- 
ion of the « Banquet” of Plato—5. Kate Anwyl: a Novelette 
—_ ation—7, King Boabdil’s Lament, by J. E 
oe of Spanish Generals: No. V. The 
Tour in Northern Europe. 
Spain—l1. Influence of Eloquence on 
. A. Trials for Libel, Treason, Blas- 

» Notes on the Current Literature of the Month, 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.. 





ABRIDGEMENT OF HIS GRACE’S DESPATCHES. 
In 2 vols. ee e 108. uniform in Size, Embellishments, &c. with 
pai LIFE OF NAPOLEON IN THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
HE LIFE of ARTHUR, DUKE of 
WELLINGTON. Compiled from. various Authentic 
Kecords and Original Documents, and comprising the Substance 
of the celebrated Despatches. 

**Por the purpose of the general reader this Life is preferable 
to the others, and it may be particularly recommended to the 
young, as being free from heavy dissertations, which render other 
—— of this description fit only for professional persons.” 
—Allas. 
E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street. 


To be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


NM ONTACUTE; or, a New Home—Who’ll 


Follow ? 
By MRS. MARY CLAVERS. 
“The model, both for style and structure, which Mrs. Clavers 
has followed, is Miss Mitford in ¢ Our Village.’ —Spectator. 
«We cannot too cordially recommend these agreeable volumes.” 
—Sunday Times. 
E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street. 


Complete in 2 vols. 4to. or Five Guineas, 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, 





By CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
This work consists of two large quarto volumes, upon the com- 
position of which the Author has been employed for more than 
‘wenty Years: and theugh the expense ot publication has ex- 
ceeded the sum of 6000. it is published at the moderate price of 
tive guineas. The two volumes contain nearly 2300 payes of three | 
columns each, closely, yet clearly and beautifully, printed. In 
this Dictionary equal care has been bestowed upon the Etymo- 
logies and Explanation; and also upon the copions selection of 
Quotations in illustration of both :—these are arranged in chrono- | 
| Togicat series from Wiclif and Chaucer to Burke and Cowper. 
Wiltiaes Pickering, vs Chancery steeds London. 


T 


HE PHILOSOPHY. of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. 
By G. M. BELL 
London: Lang an and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 1. cloth, 
ERM N S_ preached at Oxford. 
By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
chdeacon of Surrey. 
_James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 
In a large and handsome vol. price 12s. cloth, 
HE PICTORIAL FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY, illustrated with Seven Hundred and Sixty 
Humorous Characteristic and Iflustrative Engravings on Wood. 
Ghasies Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


EES, PIGEONS, “RA BBITS, and the} 
CANA RY BIRD, familiarly dese ribed. Their Habits, 
Propensition D it fully 3 Mode of Treatment in 
Health and in Disease, plainly laid down, | and the whole adapted 
as a Text-book for the Young Student. By Peter Boswell, Green- 
law. (ina few days.) 
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HE ART of TAXIDE RMY ; containing | 
a Practical Knowledge of the most ieupeovel Methods of | 
Preserving ro Birds, Fishes, Insects, and other Objects 
of Natural istory. eter Boswell, Greenlaw. | 
«* This curious little » Rae’ of the art of preserving objects of a 
natural history will be acceptable to the youthful) student; and 
many humble lovers of this delightful science may be enabled, by 
this treatise on Taxidermy, to form for themselves a little museum 
at a small cost.”"—Manchester Advertiser, 


e 28. 6d. 
HE POULTRY "YARD; a Practical View 


of the best Method of Selecting. Rearing, and Breeding 
the various Species of Domestic Fowl. By Peter Boswell, Green- 


aw 

“The Poultry-Yard’ is a very useful and comprehensive 
work, which we can conscientiously recommend to our country 
friends. Mr. Boswell is a very intelligent writer, and we hope 
we shall live to eat a portion of many chickens, and other domes- 
tic fowls, secundum artem, his ame Mark 
Lane Express. 


TREATISE a: SHEEP, with the best 


Means for their Imp » General Mi 
and the Treatment of their Diseases. ‘To which is added, aC hap- 
ter on Wool, and the Histdty of the Wool Trade. By Ambrose 
Blacklock, Surgeon, Dumfries. This edition contains a Chapter 
on Australian Sheep. 








Price 2s. 6d. 
. . y 
MALL’S VETERINARY TABLET; 
being a Synopsis of the Diseases of Horses, Cattle, and 
Dogs; with their Cause, Symptoms, and Cure. By Mathew 
Small, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member of the London Veteri- 
nary Medical Society. 


Price 2s. 
YHE PRACTICAL FARMER’S 
MANUAL; a Popular Tréatise on Agriculture. De- 
signed to shew the Tenantry how they may best increase their 
Profits, and thereby improve their Condition in Life. By a 
Country Clergyman. 


Price 2s. Gd. 

DVICE to PURCHASERS of HORSES ; 
being a short and familiar Treatise on the External 
Conformation of the Horse; the Nature of Soundness and Un- 
soundness; and the Laws relating to Sale and Warranty; with 
copious Directions for discovering Unsoundness prior to purchas- 
ing. By J, Stewart, Veterinary Surgeon, and Professor of Veteri- 

nary Surgery in the Andersonian University. 
W. R, M‘Phun, Publisher, Glasgow; N. tH. Cotes, 139 Cheap- 
side, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Bible, 
In 8vo. price — oe ct - aero 4) + pam Job and 


—Ixxx! 
HE OLD “TESTAMENT, with a Com. 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE » M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire, 

In this edition of the Holy Bible, it has been ‘the chief object of 
the Editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily read- 
ing. The Scripture is divided into pavag fa 
length, and the 1 i 








'y and p 1 matter is digested, 
under each portion, inte one ‘consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attention 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Also, lately published, 


Volume the First (containing the Penta. 


| teuch), price 18s.; a 


and 

Volume the Second (Historical Books), 18s. ; 

or in Parts, at 9s, each. 
And, by the same Author, 

The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
{n 2 vols. or Four Parts, price 1/. 16s. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Eighty Plates, price 1/, 15s. cloth, 2d edition, 
p® BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE—on Geology and Mineralogy. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


In post 8v0. 
YHE MOREA, with some Remarks on the 
Present State of Greece. 
By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, Esq. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





e n 8v0. price 25, 6 
pwe O LECTURES on the RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICES and OPINIONS of the HINDUS; 
Delivered = ane University of Oxford, on the 27th and ath 
of February, 1940 
y H. H. WILSON, M.A. (of ae: College), Boden 

Professor of Sanscrit, 

John Henry Parker, Oxford; and William H, Alien and Co. 
Aentenhalt Street, London. 


Uniform with ‘The’ Women of England ts 
HE VOICE of CONSCIENCE, 
A —s founded on Fac 
Mrs. QUIN' TIN ‘KEN NNEDY. 
‘ost Bvo. price 7s. Gd. 
widen, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 


eaeuieii by permission, to = nando 


rice 7s. 6d. cloth, g 
BO TANY. 


il 
RA WING ~ ROOM. 
By JAMES H. FENNEL 
With Eighteen Iftectoatione, coloured Pm Nature, by Mrs. 
Perkins, Professor of Botanical Flower-Painting. 
London: Joseph Thomas, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND STEAM NAVIGATION. 
In 12mo. price 4+. 5 
N the CONSTRUCTION of the ARK, 


as adapted to the Naval Architecture of the present Day: ; 
on the a of Vessels; and on Steam — to India. 
By W. RADFORD, Esq. K.N 
Published by John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





DE Pie MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER. 
fn i vol. duodecimo, price 5s. in cloth, 
HE MEMOIRS of a CAVALIER; or, 
a Military Journal of the Wars in Germany and the 
Wars in England, from the Year 1632 to the Year ‘1648; forming 
bg “The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel 
e 
%%%* A Volume of this Work will be regularly published every 
month, until the whole is completed in Eighteen Volumes. 
Oxford: Printed by D. A. Talboys, for Thomas T egy, 
Cheapside, London. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 
With Eighty-five fine Engravings, price 5s. Gd. cloth, lettered, 
Vole I 1. of the 


ITERARY WORLD: 

Pepular Information and Entertainment. Conducted 

by John Timbs, Eleven Years Editor of “ The Mirror.” This 

Volume contains upwards of 400 closely printed pages of the 

leading Noveities, Literary and Scientific, Domestic and Fecslgn 

of the last Six Months. Also, Part XII. completing Vol. 11. 
price 8d. on the 3ist of March 

George Berger, Holywell Street, Strand. 


a Journal of 


“THE PRIVILEGES OF THE SERJEANTS-AT-LAW. _ 
In Svo. price 16s. boards. 
REPOR' of PROCEEDINGS before 


the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and in 
the Court of Common Pleas, in relation to a Warrant for the 
Suppression of the Ancient Privile; —- Serjeants-at-Law ; 
with Explanatory Documents and 
By JAMES MANNING, ‘Serjeant. -at-Law. 
London: Longman, ae nd A. Maxwell. 
Oxfor: 4, Talboy. 


Handsomely Printed in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 
HE POWER, WISDOM, and GOOD. 
NESS of GOD, as displayed in the Animal Creation; 
shewing the remarkable Agreement between - department of 
Creation and Revelation; in a series of Letter: 
By C. M. BURNETT, Esq. Member of the "Royal College of 
s 


urgeons. 
«¢ Admirably adapted te lead the mind ie piaputenye of a very 
valuable and extensive order.”—Literary G 
From the popular style of ag work, it “will be found well 
adapted to all classes of reader: 
J. Burns, i7 Portman Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Price 1s. 6d. 
T a &¥, Poem. 


A 
By aaa or Esq. 


1, The Indicator. By Leigh Hunt. Part II. 


“— 2s, 6d. 


. South America. By Capt. Basil Hall. 
e 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Part IV. price 


Edward M exon, Dover Street. 


me. lL 
3. 
2s. 6d. 


6 ie 


1. Italy; a Poem. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


INDICATOR, Part II. 
By cas HUNT. 
” By Samuel Rogers. 
2. South America. By Capt. Basil Hall. 
Part I. price 2s. 6d. 
3. Beaumont and Fletcher. Part IV. price 


Qs. Gd. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





e 28. 6d. P 
XTRACTS ‘om a JOURNAL written 


A on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in 1820, 21, 
and 22, 
By Capt. 7. HALL, R.N. 


1. Italy 5 a Poem. ” By Samuel Rogers. 


Price ls. 6d. 
: 2. Hunt’s Indicator, Part II. price 2s. 6d. 
3. Beaumont and Fletcher. Part IV. price 
js. Gd. 
‘ Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Bvo. 58. c 
EAR-BOOK “of FACTS, 1840 5 aa. 
ing the most i 
in Science and the Arts of the year. 
By the Editor of the ‘* Arcana of Reenen” 
With Illustrative Engraving: 
#*,* Copies of the volume for 1839 cone ‘eid be had. 
Charles Tut, 86 Fleet St treet. 





M* 
I. 
Eleven Years in Ceylon, 
Comprising Sketches of the Field Sports and Natural History of 
that weeer with an Account of its History and Antiquities, 
By Major Forbes, 78th Hightanders. 
2 vele. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Lyra Urbaniea. 
In 2 vols. post een with Portrait of Captain Morris. 
The Social Effusions of the celebrated Captain Charles Morris, 
of the late Life-Guards, Member of the Beefsteak Club, &c, 


8 New Burlington Street, March 28, 


BENT Li EY has just published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


III, 
The Countess; a Novel. 
Theodore s. Fay, Esq 
Author Be Norman Leslie,” ee 3 vols. 


IV. 
MR. BAILLIE FRASER’S 
Travels in Koordistan and Mesopotamia. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


The Ingoldsby Legends or, Mirth and 


By oe 1 a > 

Post 8vo. bound, with th eammevees chaste j¢ Illustrations. 

** One of the cleverest works of the day. It abounds in wit and 
humour of the first class.”—John Bull. 

“ aageine is a sterling tamoriet. In the quaint es 
style, this writer has no equal among his 
humour is not only rich and Parepe ys but it is also pictu: 
and developes much of the fancy of the poet. May Ingol aby 
write a hundred more Legends, and may we live to read them.” 


—Sun, 


The First Two Vetumencii the complete edition of 
The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford. 


Price 14s. em bound, with numerous fine Portraits. 
*4* This edition will be comprised in Six Volumen, 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
In Weekly Numbers, price Threepence, 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK 


Will strike ONE on Saturday, April 4th. 


Handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. with 


6 Illustrations by George Cattermole and Hablot Browne. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY, 


I. 
MEMOIRS 
HE PRINCESS DASCH KAW, 
Lady oro, to the Em pagoene Os Satherine II. 
ritten by 
With numerous Letters of the Empress and other Royal and 





P 
Now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with — Autographs, &c. 


Jack ; 
By the aenans of “* Rattlin the Reefer,” «‘ Outward Bound,” &c. 
3 vols. with ey of the Author. 


Colburn’s Calendar of Fiiciiiniiiiy in Town 
» and Country, for 1840. 


Comprising London Seasons and Sights—Balls, Masquerades, 

heatres, Concerts, Public Exhibitions—Winter, Summer, and 
Harvest Sports—Cricket, Ltd sane igpeiar 7 Skating, Rowing 
and Sailing Matches— s, Hunts, and Steeple-Chases—Shoot- 
ing Seasons—Fishing and ea reat Seasons—Fairs and 
other Sports. 

A pocket vol. with ions by R. Cruikshank, 
5s. aa. bound. 





IV. 
Mrs. Trollope’s Widow Married. 
A Sequel to “* Widow Barnaby.” 
3 vols. with T i y Buss. 
“ Decidedly the most fonda of all Mrs, Trollope’ ‘8 stories. itd 
Parthenon. 





Also, just ready, 


| & 
Woman and Her Master. 
By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


IL. 
Precepts and Practice. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
Author of “« Sayings and Doings,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of Mr. Hook, and humorous 
Illustrations by Phiz. 


Ill. 
Lights and Shades of Military Life. 
Edited by Major- eee Sir = a K.C.B, &c. 
3 vols. post 8 
_ Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Part I. with Fifty Plates, and Seven Sheets of Letterpress, 
price 1/. 11s. 6d. plain, large 8vo.; and 2l. 12s. 6d. Proofs, India 
paper, 4to, 
DONTOGRAPHY; or, a TREATISE 
on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the TEETH; 
their PHYSIOLOGICAL RELATIONS, MODE of DEVEL- 
OPEMENT, and — STRUCTURE in the VER- 


TEBRA ANIMA 
By RicHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 

Correspondent of the Royal Academies of Sciences, Paris, Berlin; 

Hunterian Professor to the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
This work will nig ees in Three Parts, and will be illustrated 
py ae of } 
3 Te Baitiere, Foreign Booksell 

19 Regent Street. 


~NEW EDITIONS OF LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS. | 
I. 
ARDENING;; presenting, in one 


Systematic View, “¢ History and present State of Gar- 
dening in Hn Countries, a heory and Practice in Great 
Britain ; and comprising the my FR of the Kitchen Garden, 
the Flower Garden, Laying out Grounds, &c. &c. New edition, 
enlarged with nearly 1000 nt on Wood, 50s. boards. 


A eens Coon the oe its History 


in all ae the Principles on which icultural 
al 


and Publish 








oe ‘ Horace Papen soar tani are 
r @ most . ana inctrastive 
commentary” on the history of the 1735 to 1797. 
This edition is to contain not only art that have been published, 
but several hundred letters which pp hitherto existed only in 
manuscript, the whole 1 order. e 
look forward with pleasure to the publi ‘of the 
volumes, and have no doubt we shall glean from them a rich 
harvest.”—Athenaum, 
Richard Ben 
Publisher in 











» New Burlington Street, 
rdinary to Her Majesty. 





RA — MES’S NEW NOVEL. 
‘ols. post 8vo. price 1l. 11s. 6d. 
HE KING'S HIGHWAY ; 
By G. P. R. James, Auther of « Henry of Guise ; 
or, the States of Blois,” «The Huguenet, Tale of the French 
Protestan’ “The Robber, y? 46 Life erEdw ard the Black Prince,” 
«The Gentleman of the Old School,” &c. &c. 
Leadon - an, Oyme, and Co, 


a Novel. 





ic Application to Great Britain and 
ious Gaonaeen. New edition, with — 1300 Engravings, 
‘ds. 


508. 


LANTS ; indatien all the Plants which 

are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great 

Britain, giving their Natural History, accompanied by such De- 

tions, engraved Figures, and Slementary Details, as may 

enable a Beginner, who is a mere English Reader, to discover 

the Name every Plant which he may find in Flower, and 

acquire al! the Information respecting it which = useful or inter- 

esting. 2d edition, with nearly 10,000 Figures. . 6d. 

«The most useful and popular botanical ee that has ever 

appeared in the English a 2 ”—Jameson's Phil. Journal. 


Hoeres BRITANNICUS; or, Catalogue 
of Plants. New edition, corrected to March 1839, 
— London : Longman, Orme, and Co, 


lates, and to be completed in the course of 





Sold sini all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ew and Cheap Edition 
| pruen ii of the. 
By Sir E, L. BULWER, 
Author of ‘‘ Pelham,” &c, 

With Twenty-seven fine Engravings, from Drawings by Mac. 
lise, Roberts, &c. ium 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 2l;.; 
mor 

“« This is, i in all respects, a most superb book ; the literary con. 
tents, which are of the highest order, being — equalled by the 
splendour of the pictorial embellishments.”—Ne 

*,* A few — large paper, royal 8vo. price Ml. 118, 6d, 
‘harles Ti tt, 8 86 Fleet Street. 


RHINE, 


Profusely illustrated with numerous Engravings, price 8. cloth, 
YHE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR; 4 
new and facetious Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
a bebe exception the most richly comic work we have ever 
Tait’ agazine. 

“ For the first time in our lives the Latin Grammar has made 

us laugh.” —Morning Herald. 
Charies T srs 86 Fleet Street. 


NEW AND GOOD DRAWING-BOOKS. 
ROUT’S ELEMENTARY ; of LAND. 
SCAPES, BUILDINGS. Six Parts, abi 6d, 
2. Julien’s Studies of Heads. 6 Parts, 2s, 
3. Cooper's Studies of Animals. 8 Parts, 2s. 
4. Fairland’s Human Figure. 12 Parts, 2s, 
5. Grundy’s Shipping and Craft. 6 Parts, 
1s, 6d 


. Child’s Little Sketch-Book. 14 Parts, 6d. 
. Child’s Easy Drawing-Book. 9 Parts, ls. 
. Fairland’s Juvenile Artist. 8 Parts, ls. 


9. Andrews’s Flowers for Beginners, coloured. 
6 Parts, 1s. 6d. , 
10. Andrews’s Lessons in Flower-Painting, 
6 Parts, 2s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


“Cheap edition, 7s. 6d. ry ee prs 10s, Gd. moroceo, 


AY YOU LIKE TT; a Series of Tales 
and Sketches. 
By the Rev. UC. B. TAYLER, 
— of “ Records of a Good Man’s Life.” With Plates, &e. 

* This popular work, originally published in 2 vols. is now 
handsomely printed in one, with a view to its extended circula- 
tion. 1t is admirably adapted for a present to the young. 

harles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 





NEW EDITIONS of MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS. 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in which the 


Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, -— 
adapted to the Comprehension of Young Pupils. 9th edition, en 
larged and corrected, 23 Plates, f.cap 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


OLITICAL ECONOMY; in which the 


Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th 
edition, revised and enlarged, | vol. f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, lettd, 


EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; compre- 
hending the Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. 2d edition, 1 vol. f.cap 8va. 98, cloth, lettered, 


AND and WATER. 24 edition, revised 


and corrected, 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


HEMISTRY ; in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained, and illustrated by 
Experiments. 13th edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. 12mo 
18 Plates, 14s. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


n 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, 


CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; or, 

es of Eminent Men connected with the History of 

Religion in ‘England; from the Commencement of the Reforma- 

tion to the Revolution. Selected < illustrated with Notes, 
By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of 

uxted with Uckfield, Sussex. nd 

3d edition, with a large Introduction, some new Lives, al ; 
many additional Notes. Printed uniformly with the ‘ Christia 
Institutes,” by the same Editor a 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, an 

Waterlov Place, Pall Mall, 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Hi 
mersaaith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Butlin’ 
Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, 
at » od Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, * 
Square, in the said County; and published by WI ron 
A RMIGER SCRIPPS, of eee S 13 South Fete ae 
in the Parish of Saint George, uare, i 

aforesaid, at the LITERAKY rUNEETTE O OFFICE, Num 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the 
County, on Saturday, March 28th, 1840, 





